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If I might give a short hint to an impartial writer it would be to tell him his fate, If he resolves to venture upon the dangerous precipice 
of telling unbiassed truth, let him proclaim war with mankind—neither to give nor to take quarter. If he tells the crimes of great men, they 
Jall upon him with the iron hands of the law; if he tells them of virtues, when they have any, then the mod attacks him with slander. But if 
he regards truth, let him expect martyrdom on both sides, and then he may go on fearless.—DzE For. 
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POLITICAL AND SOCIAL. 


—_— ~~ 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


No report has got abroad as yet as to what d at 
Salzburg between Prince Bismarck and Count Andrassy, 
in spite of the intense interest with which their meeting 
has been watched and discussed. 
taken to spread the idea that the meeting was in a 
measure accidental ; that, Prince Bismarck being at Gas- 
tein for his health, it was only a necessary act of cour- 
tesy on the part of the Austrian Chancellor to make an 
opportunity of seeing him before his return to Berlin. 
This of course means only that the meeting was not 
arranged in consequence of any change of circumstances 
in the war, but would have taken place whatever turn 
the war had taken. But though the Chancellors may 
not have met for the purpose of discussing the question 
of mediation, there are so many reasons for putting a stop 
to the war that they can y have met without con- 
sidering whether mediation was possible. It is said to 
be Bismarck’s opinion that if the war drags on 
into next year, which there is every prospect of 
its doing, other countries will inevitably be involved, 
or at least that the danger increases the longer the 
war lasts. The difficulty is to see what basis could 

ssibly be found that would ee belligerents. 

till the fact that the conference at burg was joined 
by Count Miinster, immediately after a visit to Lord 
Derby, seems to point to some efforts at concerted 
European action, as to which our Government has at 
least been consulted, whatever may be the nature of its 
views. There is an impression in the air that Germany, 
partly in the interests of peace, partly out of gratitude 
for past services from Russia, in spite of a certain anti- 
Russian feeling among the people, proposes to do some- 
thing to help her, and it is rumoured that Prince 
Bismarck offered Austria the alternative of either assist- 
ing Russia herself, if n , or leaving it to 
Germany to do. Ifthe world were a cockpit, it might 
be thought hard that Turkey should not reap the fruits 
of her stubborn resistance and the blunders of her 
enemy’s generals. And on the same hypothesis, it 
might be thought hard that a burglar should not get off 
after half-killing a policeman. 


The Hungarian journals seem to think that the time 
for mediation has come, and that a stop ought to be put 
to the horrors of the war. On the eve of the meeting 
of the two Chancellors, they insisted in the strongest 
terms that it could not, must not, should not, come to 
an end without a beginning being made in this sense, 
and that the first step towards this would be an armistice. 
But they insisted ifio that no armistice can be nego- 
tiated except on the understanding that it is to be 


Some pains were 


followed by a definite peace; and, further, that the 
basis of negotiation must be the Andrassy Note. It 
will be a ere oe thing for Europe if after two 
ot diplomacy and loodshed, we come round to this 
is after all; and a heavy responsibility for our 
Government, whose refusal to join with the three 
Emperors in forcing the Turks to give real effect to 
the terms of this Note is to blame for much of the dis- 
turbance and horrors of the delay. tc" 





Marshal MacMahon’s manifesto is not likely to lead to 
such results as the Ordonnances of Charles X. or Louis 
Philippe’s prohibition' of the banquet in the Twelfth 
Arrondissement, but it is an equally infatuated blunder. 
The French peasant is no longer so ignorant as to be 
taken in by such a document. We have received a letter 
from a correspondent in one of the ents who 
See ee to “au hak ae ca eae 

ion on the. t mind, and he says that 
\ on its weak pelt . 


the simplest of them hit at once u 


They are just as ready as their betters to laugh at its 
incongruities, Their good sense is shocked at the 


Marshal’s claim to have relieved France from the dis- 
asters of the war. He the restorer of the ruined credit 
of the country, he the liberator of the territory ? None 
of them are so far behind their age as not to know that 
it was M. de MacMahon who commanded at Sedan, and 
that it was M. Thiers who bought off the Prussians. 
They are quite equal to substituting for the Marshal’s 
phrase “‘ une politique de concorde”’ the more correct 
description of un gouvernement de combat.’ They 
fully appreciate the humour of his pretending to exercise 
no pressure on their choice in the elections. They do not 
consider the wholesale dismissal of prefects, the interdic- 
tion of meetings, the prosecntion of the Press, the designa- 
tion of candidates, the threat of confusion in the event of 
the country’s disobedience, pressure, oh, no! It is a 
fortunate thing that the peasants are as much amused 
as irritated by the Marshal’s proclamation. Judging 
from the spirit with which it has been received, it is 
born too late into too old a world. 





One of the rocks ahead of the French Ministry is the 

ent of their election expenses. The despatch of 
the 13,000,000 copies of the Proclamation alone must 
have cost a deal. Where is the money to come 
from? A subscription list has been open for two 
months, with the result of drawing 19,0401., a very in- 
sufficient. sum for the expenses that have to be met. It 
looks as if they counted upon treating the election as a 
Government affair, and payne their expenses out of the 
national exchequer. ey are doing their utmost to 


identify the Conservative cause with the Government. For 
example, the electioneering subscriptions are paid in to M. 
Flary Ehrard, the Government banker, through whom are 
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sent all ents to consulates and embassies. There 
may be D colobe for treating the issue of the Marshal’s 
Proclamation to every single elector as a Government 
expenditure, but they may be certain that the Assembly, 
who hold the purse-strings, will not be over eager to 
vote the money for it, unless things are settled very 
much to their satisfaction. It seems that the Repub- 
lican plan of campaign is, when the Assembly meets, to 
insist upon the dismissal of the present Ministry, and in 
the event of the Marshal’s refusing, as he has pledged 
himself to do, to decline to vote the Budget except for 
one month, and then to grant only the sum rigorously 
demanded for paying the rentes and maintaining the 
army. If, therefore, the ees have calculated upon 
slipping any part of their expenditure upon the public 
taxes they will find themselves in a difficulty, 





Mr. Fawcett discussed with his usual thoroughness 
the financial bearings of the Indian Famine at a meeting 
held in Salisbury on Wednesday. Certainly the pro- 
spect is the reverse of cheering. The Famine is a more 
serious affair, in the sense of being more difficult to 
cope with, than the Mutiny. “It is only too certain,” 
Mr. Fawcett said, “that nothing but national bank- 
ruptcy can be in store for India if every three or four 
years she has to bear the enormous outlay which 
these famines throw upon her. . As I have already 
said, it is not more than four years since at least 
8,500,0007. was spent on the Behar Famine, and it has 
been stated by those who are competent to express an 
opinion that the cost of the present famine to India 
cannot be less than 10,000,0007., and will not 
improbably be as much as 14,000,0007. Such a 
charge would be a serious one to bear if it 
were thrown upon the revenues of our own coun- 
try, but anyone who reflects for a moment upon 
the present position of Indian finance must know that 
such an expenditure, serious as it would be for England, 
cannot continue to be borne by India without bringing 
upon her the dire calamity of national insolvency. In 
order adequately to appreciate the gravity of what is 
now occurring in India it is necessary to dwell for a 
moment or two upon the remarkable contrast between 
her financial position and that of this country. If any 
year some misfortune should happen to England neces- 
sitating an outlay beyond our ordinary expenditure of 
eight or ten millions, the money could without difficulty 
be provided by imposing an additional income-tax of 
2d. or 3d. in the pound, and by making a slight addition 
to the tax levied upon some article of general consump- 
tion, such as tea, tobacco, or spirits. But there appears 
to be no power in India of obtaining increased revenue 
by increased taxation.”’ It is a grave prospect,and Mr. 
Fawcett is not able to suggest any way out of the diffi- 
culty except saving upon every possible item of expendi- 
ture, and making the most strenuous efforts to enlarge 
the system of irrigation. The last outbreaks of famine 
are a warning to us to strain every nerve. 





Mr. Fawcett discassed the question whether any con- 
tributions should be made towards the Famine from the 
Imperial Exchequer, or whether the Indian Government 
should be left to fight its own battle. On the whole, 
Mr. Fawcett does not approve of a grant from our own 
Exchequer, chiefly because it would “ sanction the prin- 
ciple that whenever a famine occurred in India, the 
English Government could be looked to to provide at 
any rate a portion of relief,” and the consequence would 
be that “the sentiment would spread far and wide over 
India that there was less need to adopt vigorous re- 
medial measures.” ‘If a grant of 5,000,0001. were 
made by the English Government, the simple effect 
of this would be, not to cause relief to be adminis- 
tered on different principles, or to be more liberally 
given, but to diminish the amount which would be 
spent by the Indian Government by 5,000,0007., or, in 
other : words, the debt incurred would be reduced 
by this amount.” “We all know how disastrously 





all guarantees for economy would be weakened if 
local authorities in our own os were per- 
mitted to draw from the Consolidated Fund, and it is of 
far greater moment in India than in England that nothing 
should be done to discourage economy on the part of the 
Government or prudence or wre on the part of the 
ple. Above all things required in the government of 

India is greater care and greater thrift in the man 
ment of her finances.” On the whole, therefore, Mr, 
Fawcett thinks that India should bear the burden of her 
own debt, and that any assistance which the English 
people may be disposed to give should be given as 

rivate charity, and not through the’ medium of the 

tate. It must be admitted, however, that if private 
charity can always be counted on, it is just as demora. 
lising to the Indian Government as State assistance, so 
that after all it comes to this, that we must give ag 
much help as we can, and accompany it with as stron 
an expression as we can that they must do their utmost to 
raise the country above the necessity of receiving alms, 
Improvement in the means of distributing relief, exten. 
sion of preventive works, these are the practical de. 
mands, through whatever channel help flows. 





The tenth Congress of the Trades Unionists was 
opened last Monday at Leicester. As regards numbers 
—about 160 delegates have presented themselves, ag 
against an average of 130 in former years—and in the 
character of the discussions, the meeting must be pro- 
nounced to be more successful and interesting than any 
of its predecessors. By the way, why is it that a Con- 
gress representing at least one-half of the million 
Unionists in England does not follow the example of the 
Social Science and other Associations, by publishing its 
own “ Transactions ?’’ The inadequacy and unfairness 
of newspaper reports is a frequent subject of complaint 
with the Unionists and their representatives at the 
grand annual gathering. Have they not the remedy in 
their hands? If every member of a represented trade 
contributed the price of a pot of beer, the Congress 
could afford to publish its own ‘ Hansard.’ The reports 
of the Congress Parliamentary Committee on such 
topics as the Patent Laws, the Jury Laws, Summary 
Jurisdiction of Magistrates, the Factory Laws, Com- 
pensation for Injuries, and the Abolition of the Pro- 
perty Qualification for Town Councils, would themselves 
supply matter for a large and interesting volume. We 
do not quite share the popular condemnation of the 
treatment of such subjects in a Congress supposed to 
be devoted to trade questions. Their agitation at least 
shows that Unionists are acquiring broader views of 
their rights and privileges as citizens. At the same 
time, one must admit that hitherto they have absorbed 
a rather too large share of the attention of the Con- 
gress. The inconvenience of Patent Law restrictions 
may irritate a workman, here and there, with a turn for 
invention; but what is that inconvenience compared 
with that arising from a Bolton strike, for example, 
which throws thousands of working boys and girls out 
of employment from no fault of their own, but jast 
because their seniors have fallen ont with the masters? 





This year, however, a successful attempt has been 
made to treat each question with a fulness proportioned 
to its importance. It is not too much to say that the 
speeches of Mr. Brassey, M.P.; of Mr. Broadhurst, 
Secretary of the Parliamentary Committee; Mr. 
Merrick, the President of the year; and Mr. pre 
Potter, mark a new departure in the history of 
Congress, and of Trades Unionism. Mr. Brassey's 
appearance at the Congress on Wednesday and Thurs- 
day has set an example which we sincerely hope may be 
followed by recognised authorities on trade questions. 
It is very satisfactory to know that a critic of Mr. 
Brassey’s weight is opposed to the view, so often pro- 
formes in the Press, that the influence of Trades 

nionism on British trade has been mischievous. He 
knows, of course, that Unionists have erred through 
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ignorance, and that manufactures and commerce have 
suffered in consequence. But he holds that the 
good accomplished by Unionism greatly outweighs the 
evil, ‘and that the latter is being constantly and rapidly 
diminished. All the speakers whom we have mentioned 
emphatically hold that Unionism is more and more 
becoming a Pn instrument for ae settlement of 
every sort of dispute between workmen and employers 
—Unionism, that is, conjoined witha lar machinery 
for “ Conciliation and Arbitration.” ee Broadhurst 

ives the satisfactory assurance that the resentative 

oard system is steadily gaining popularity. Mr. Merritk 
has a special right to pronounce authoritatively on the 
system, for his own trade—that of hosiery—was the 
first to adopt it. A speaker at the Congress says that 
the National Miners’ Union have just —. to provide 
for a standing Board of Arbitration. In fact, there is 
no question which more thoroughly deserves the atten- 
tion of the Congress than this. It ought to be the first 
duty of the Congress to press the system “on the ac- 
ceptance of the workmen, until such time as every 
Union in England has been supplied with its permanent 
Board.”” What working-men want is knowledge, and 
the existence of a Board composed of the most intelli- 
gent masters and operatives is always a guarantee for its 
acquisition and distribution. . 





Though the successes of the Montenegrins must not 
be overrated from a military point of view, they are 
politically of some importance, and will doubtless exer- 
cise ‘lath influence on the future fate of the Herze- 
govina. Whilst attention is being concentrated on the 
military crisis in Bulgaria, Prince Nikita has been 
quietly and steadily advancing, and has been remark- 
ably successful, not only in his Se at undertakings, 
but also in the confidence his frank and generous con- 
duct has inspired the Mussulman population with. The 
inhabitants of Niksich remained quietly in their houses ; 
there have been no harrowing accounts of massacres, 
violations, and burnings. The troops both of Niksich 
and Bilek were not put to the sword, but allowed to 
march out, part to Trebinje, part to Mostar, and had no 
complaints whatever to make of their conquerors, This 
behaviour contrasts strongly with that of the intriguing 
Serb. Firm throughout, determined not to abate one jot 
of their demands, the Montenegrins refused to conclude a 
premature peace with Turkey, like the larger principality, 
and were prepared to brave the horrors of a Turkish 
invasion. They defied the troops of Suleiman Pasha, 
Mehemet Ali, and Said Pasha; and though forced by 
the overwhelming number of their enemies to renounce 
the offensive, they remained as firm as ever, and with- 
stood all attempts to induce them to sue for peace, 
although their losses were fully as sensible as those of 
the Servians in comparison. The conduct of Suleiman 
Pasha at the Schibka Pass shows plainly enough what 
the Montenegrins had to contend against; and when 
we hear that after defying two of the best generals of 
the Turkish army, and that after his country had been 
marched through from north to south, Prince Nikita at 
once resumed the offensive, and captured Niksich and 
Bilek, we cannot but admire him as much as we admire 
the cool arrogance of Prince Milan in “ decorating” 
him with the Takova Cross. In all points—in their 
treatment of the Mussulman population, in military 
matters, in their diplomacy—the Montenegrins have 
shown themselves as superior to the Servians as 
can be possible. This conduct will certainly not go un- 
rewarded; and Prince Nikita will have acquired a 
claim to retain possession of his conquests which it will 
be difficult for Europe to refuse. 


THE BATTLE-FIELDS IN TURKEY. 


It now appears that the Russian commanders-in-chief 
have committed no errors at all in Bulgaria. Their as- 
sault upon Plevna, entailing a loss of nearly 16,000 men, 
before the position was thoroughly invested, was dic- 


tated by a delicate consideration for the feelings of the 
Turks. It would have been too humilating for Osman 
Pasha to have been forced to capitulate, and so the 
Russians chivalrously, and generously, and wisely, left 
him a line open to retreat by, if he should feel disposed 
to retreat. But besides this, the estimate of the num- 
ber of troops that have entered Turkey has been grossly 
exaggerated. They never amounted to anything like 
300,000 men ; and before Plevna they never had more 
than 60,000, if indeed so many, exclusive of the Rou- 
manians. This may seem to some people like an idle 
jest. But as the Times never jests, and the above 
opinions were expressed with all the solemn gravity be- 
fitting the subject, it is difficult to conceive what other 
object the Times can have had in view than to elabo- 
rate an apology for the Russian commanders-in-chief. 
It is quite true that the Times administers a sharp repri- 
mand to the Russian Grand Dukes; but reproofs of that 
sort are soon forgotten, especially when they are 
counterbalanced by such arguments and misstatements 
as those which appeared in the Times during the last 
week. The argument of the Times that Plevna: was 
a invested on the west in order to afford 
Osman Pasha an opportunity to retreat and to prevent 
a struggle for life and death in the grim frenzy of 
despair cannot be considered aw serieuz. Such a course 
might be explicable in some cases to avoid future com- 
plications—as, for instance, in the wars of 1864, 1866, 
and 1870. It was wise in those instances not to drive 
Denmark, Austria, and France to despair; for it was 
not intended to abolish their Governments. But to 
ascribe such intentions to the Russians in reference to 
the Turks is, on the face of it, too absurd. And as 
the Times cannot be held guilty of absurdity, there 
must have been some other motive for advancing 
the argument. What that motive may have been is 
a disagreeable question it may be well to leave 
unanswered. Suffice it to say, that the Times 
looks generally a long way ahead; and similar argu- 
ments might have to be used under similar circum- 
stances. But unfortunately for the apologists it turns 
out that we were right in refusing te batiove the Russian 
generals quite so careless as not to have taken some 
measures at least to cut off Osman Pasha’s retreat, for 
a telegram last Monday from the governor of Widdin 
confirms the intelligence we published from that town 
on September 1, to the effect that the 2nd division of 
the First and two divisions of the Second Army Corps of 
the Roumanians formed part of the Russian left wing 
under Skobeleff. This information, which we alone 
were able to lay before our readers, throws a clearer 
light on the Russian plan of attack on Osman Pasha, 
and what the Russian commanders had in view, than 
anything that has been written on the subj Tt is 
certainly strange that none of the correspo ts on the 
spot mentioned the presence of the Roumanians in this 
part of the battle-field ; but the operations which led to 
the assault on Lovatz and the advance of the left. wing 
on Plevna were conducted with great secrecy; the 
march from Selvi having, for instance, been accom- 
plished by night. : 

The course of operations has evidently been as 
follows :—After all danger of Suleiman Pasha’s forcing 
the Schibka Pass had been removed, the troops holdin 
Selvi left that place at eleven o’clock at night, a 
marched in separate detachments to a spot behind the 
hills covering Lovatz, known as the Pavlitjan Khan, 
though the Khan itself no longer exists. ere they 
concentrated at 3 a.m. under the command of Prince 
Imeritinski, in all counting twenty-six battalions of 
infantry, two re iments of cavalry, and eight batteries. 
All these were Neaglen troops, us the Roumanian 
divisions had evidently been otherwise dis of. Ac- 
cording to the telegram from Widdin, they had been 
sent to watch the road to Orkhanie, and numbered 
10,000 infantry and one regiment of cavalry. 

This was evidently done in order to cut off the retreat 
of the Turks from Liseate to Orkhanie, which ought to 
have been their only line of retreat allowed by tlie 
Russians, as their retreat on Plevna should have been 
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rendered impossible, as the Russians held the road 
between Lovatz and Plevna. In fact, it is inexplicable 
how the Turks managed to get from Lovatz to Plevna 
at all without taking a most circuitous route. However, 
leaving a small force at Selvi to cover bis right flank, 
and despatching’ another towards Trojan to cover his 
rear, whilst the Roumanian divisions protected his left 
flank, Prince Imeritinski advanced to the assault, and 
carried the place on September 3. The Turks fell back 
on Plevna. Here they received reinforcements, and 
marched back to Lovatz on the 4th, but were repulsed after 
an artillery combat of two and a-half hours’ duration, and 
returned, for the second time, to Plevna. The next day, 
September 5, Prince Imeritinski sent another meer 
towards Trojan, and then marched on to Bogot, where 
he formed the left wing of the Russian position and 
attack on Plevna. The Roumanians in the meantime 
still retained their positions on the Orkhanie road, sus- 
taining a few outpost attacks by the Turkish irregulars 
and redif from Vratza. 

Now the fact of the Russian commanders not having 
interfered with the retreat of the Turks upon Plevna, 
nor their advance from Plevnaon Lovatz, nor with their 
second retreat, points inevitably to one conclusion. They 
did not wish to divide their forces by a pursuit of the 
Turks into the arms of the Roumanians, but intended, 
on the contrary, to drive them all into Plevna, and 
either encircle them there completely, or else, by pushing 
forward their left towards the Roumanian position, and 
moving the other corps after them, to iuterpose a line 
between Osman Pasha and the Balkans, and force him 
up to the Danube. So much for the Times’ argument 
about leaving a line of retreat open for Osman Pasha. 
However, no man can be held responsible for the amount 
of his reasoning powers, and it is quite possible that the 
Times persuaded itself that the views it expressed were 
consonant with reason. But, if so, and assuming 
that the Russian generals do act in some sort 
of fashion after a preconcerted plan, how can the 
Times explain the fact of the Turks not having 
been molested on their excursions between Lovatz 
and Plevna? But, granting that this- may be ex- 
plained, excused, or justified, it is impossible to read 
such a statement that the Russians never had “ half as 
many as 120,000 men exclusive of Roumanians before 
Plevna” with any degree of patience. That is what 
the special correspondent of the Times telegraphed from 
Bucharest in correction of the Times’ war article. And 
the Times endorsed the correction. Now, without enter- 
ing into a detailed account of the ordre de bataille for 
the attack on Plevna, we can state most emphatically 
that at six o’clock in the morning of September 6 the 
allied forces amounted to 60,000 Russians and 30,000 
Roumanians including the 20,000 brought up from 
Lovatz by Prince Imeritinski. Thus there were actually 
before Plevna no less than 90,000 men. To these must 
be udded, as indirectly engaged in the operations in this 


. part of the battle-field, the 10,000 infantry and 2,000 


cavalry of the Roumanians on the Orkhanie road and 
the forces outposting at Lovatz and towards Trojan— 
say in all about 5,000 men. This gives a total 
of 107,000 men arrayed directly and indirectly against 
Osman Pasha on September 6. This estimate of 90,000 
men immediately in front of Plevna agrees exactly with 
the statement of the Prussian military attachés accom- 
panying the Russian head-quarters, It is also confirmed 
y the military correspondents of the Cologne Gazette 
and the Pesther Lloyd, who give the number of the 
forces at 80,000 infantry, 10,000 cavalry, and 250 guns. 
In addition, the arrival of reinforcements on Saturday, 
September 8, brought up their strength to 100,000. 
Thus before the assault on the Plevna positions, the 
Russians disposed of a force of 117,000 men to operate 
against Osman Pasha with. That the Times correspon- 
dent should have been deceived by those who wished 
to conceal their errors by diminishing the number of 
forces at their disposal is perhaps intelligible, though 
not at all creditable, But that the Times in its leading 
article should lend itself to this deception is neither 
intelligible nor creditable. And besides this, the Times 


made no mention of what it must have known by 
Sunday evening at the latest, that is, that the third 
division of the Roumanian troops was occupying the 
road leading from Pleyna to Telisch, and thence to 
Vratza and Orkhanie. 

Now with these forces at their disposal, more than 
double the number of Turks, the Russian commanders 
could very well have worked their left and right flanks 
round to the rear of Plevna and have completely en- 
circled Osman Pasha’s army. They were safe from any 
attack from the south, for Lovatz was in their hands, 
and Suleiman Pasha still held at bay in the Schibka 
Pass. The army of the Cesarevitch protected them in 
the east and the forces at Korabbia and Piket in the 
west, Besides this, the lines west of Plevna are by far 
the weakest in the series; anda bombardment from this 
side, if successful, would expose the rest of the lines to be 
taken in the rear. The whole of the Turkish defences 
are constructed in the shape of a long isosceles triangle, 
of which the Grivitza redoubt forms the apex and the 
river Vid, with four or five works, the base. But within 
these lines, on the southern side of the triangle, there is _ 
a second series of works west of Plevna protecting the 
road from the town to Orkhanie and Vratza. These 
works form a semicircle open to the north-west, and 
command the southern arm and the apex of the triangle. 
Thus the position is strongest in the south and east, and 
weakest in the north and west. Yet it was just against 
the strongest portion of the works that the Russian - 
generals hurled their men. If they had resolved upon 
an assault at all costs, why did they not concentrate all 
their forces upon an attack on the north-western angle 
of the position ? Advancing in force from Bivolar they 
might have succeeded in breaking the lines between 
Bukovar and Asagi Gornje, and have taken the rest of 
the works in the rear. But instead of doing that they 
attacked the apex at the line south of Plevna, both com- 
manded by the interior lines. The following sketch 
clearly shows the excessive difficulties they had to con- 
tend against. 
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Their idea probably was that by gaining an entrance 
with the possession of the Radichevo-Grivitza lines, 
they could then work their way along the interior of 
the rest of the lines and drive the Turks back upon 
Bukovar. But anyhow they would have had to face a 
deadly fire from the interior series of lines which sweep 
the approaches from the Grivitza side; whereas, had 
they concentrated their attack on the Bukovar-Asagi 
Gornje line, they would have taken all the rest of the 
works in the rear. However, they never had a chance 
of carrying out their plan. The attack from Bogot and 
Radichevo failed, in spite of the heroic assault by 
Generals Skobeleff and Imeritinski. In vain they 
hurled their men against the first line; in vain they 
carried the redoubts. The Turks, pouring an incessant 
and murderous fire upon them from their second line of 
entrenchments, and following it up with an overwhelm- 
ing majority of force, drove them away again from the 
position they had gained at such fearful cost. Nor was 
the attack on the Grivitza redoubt more successful in 
reality, and as far as it corresponded with the intentions 
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of the Russian commanders, Driven back again and 


again, the allies only succeeded in accomplishing 


their object by a fortunate chance, and by taking 
the Turks unawares after the fifth or sixth assault 
had been repulsed, and the Turks thought them- 
selves safe for that day. And now, even after the 
Grivitza redoubt has been taken, practically at a loss of 
nearly 16,000 men, it turns out to be comparatively 
useless to the Russians. They have still the two lines 
of Turkish works facing them in all their integrity. 
This probably explains the refusal of the Russian com- 
manders to send Skobeleff any reinforcements to hold 
the positions he had carried. They saw at last that 
these positions were untenable as long as they were 
commanded by the second line of the Turkish defences. 
Their refusal, therefore, to assist Skobeleff was about 
the only gleam of wisdom they have exhibited during 
the whole conflict. It is to be hoped that they will now 
continue the course they seem to have begun, and will 
content themselves with encircling Osman Pasha with a 
line of works no less formidable than his own, whence 
they can bombard his positions and force him to reply 
till his ammunition is exhausted. Or, if they determine 
upon another assault before that, it may also be hoped 
with some degree of probability that they will conduct 
the attack so as to force the key of the position between 
Bukovar and Asagi. 

In the meantime, Suleiman Pasha has been imitating 
the Russians in their reckless assault, and has renewed 
his attacks on the Schibka Pass. Ata cost that must 
have been very great, he succeeded in capturing Fort 
Nicholas ; but, after he had got it, found himself in the 
same position as Skobeleff before Plevna. It was 
untenable; and for the same “strategic reasons” that 
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forced Skobeleff to withdraw from the redoubts he had 
carried, Suleiman Pasha was also obliged to yield up 
Fort Nicholas again. Evidently the idea of the Turkish 
generals is to keep the Russian forces divided by engag- 
ing their attention at Plevna and Schibka, whilst 
Mehemet Ali endeavours to outflank them and separate 
the Cesarevitch’s army from that of the Grand Duke 
Nicholas and from the forces in the Schibka Pass. It 
is, of course, a thankless task now to attempt any 
forecast of the future; but on the whole it seems as 
though the Cesarevitch were acting with far more 


circumspection than the other commanders. No doubt 
Plevna and Schibka so far are merely sanguinary inci- 
dents in the drama which turns about the two chief 
actors, Mehemet Ali and the Cesarevitch, with the 
Danube in the foreground and the ominous masses of 
the Quadrilateral in the background. The Cesarevitch 
has wisely accomplished a retrograde concentration, and 
withdrawn his troops to the ground lying between 
Banitzka and Black Lom. ere the position is as 
shown in the previous column. 

.The head-quarters of the Cesarevitch are before Biela 
and his advance forces stretching along the Banitzka 
from Busovatz to Kuprivtza. Mehemet Ali’s line reaches 
from Sinankoi to Tcherkova, his left flank being pro- 
tected by a force at Voditza, which, on the ide baad. 
is menaced by a Russian force which has marched up 
from Tirnova, As Mehemet Ali advanced from the 
Black Lom the Russians fell back, or were driven back 
—it does not much matter which, as the forces here were 
only strong outposts and reconnaissances—to the line 
of the Yantra, which enables them to make use of their 
forces at Tirnova for a flank attack, whilst at the same 
time drawing Mehemet Ali away from his base in the 
Quadrilateral. But they cannot fall back any more ; and 
if Mehemet Ali intends to attack, he will probably do so 
within the next day or two. But it is just as likely as 
not, that, having pushed forward to the extreme verge 
short of a general offensive movement, he will imitate 
the tactics of Osman Pasha, and fortify his position 
with a series of works like those before Plevna, and 
invite the Russians to come and try conclusions with 
him. If he does do this, it is to be hoped that the 
Cesarevitch will resist the temptation, if indeed there be 
any, to repeat the errors of Plevna, and, on his also 
be content to construct counter lines, and leave the whole 
of the offensive to the fresh troops arriving in an attack 
upon Suleiman Pasha, and thns turn the flanks of either 
Osman Pasha or Mehemet Ali, or both, according to the 
forces at the disposal of the Russians for offensive pur- 


poses. 


MARSHAL MACMAHON’S MANIFESTO. 


Last week, judging from the h which the 
Marshal was reported to have delivered at the beginning. 
of his electioneering tour in the Gironde, it seemed that. 


he had adopted the first of M. Gambetta’s alternatives, 
and had made up his mind to se sowmettre. He was so- 


emphatic in declaring 


his respect for the Constitution, 
that the po 


pulation at first thought he had come down 
from his high horse, and were proportionately cordial,, 
at the same time that they intimated very plainly what 
was their view of the Constitution by cries of “ Vive la 
République !’’ But the Marshal undeceived them before 
the end of the tour, by some sentences as abruptly 
dictatorial as any that he had used in his earlier 
progresses ; and in the proclamation, of which 13,000,000 
were distributed to the electors on Wednesday, he ex- 
pounded at greater length what are his views of the power 


entrusted to him by the Constitution. The proclama. . 


tion differs from his former utterances only in the 
greater fulness and explicitness of its terms. The 
President of the Republic defines his position, as con- 
ceived by himself, ly and clearly against the con- 
ception contained in M. Gambetta’s famous phrase. 
When M. Gambetta said that the President, having 
appealed to the country, must either submit to its de- 
cision or resign his post, he paid MacMahon 
the compliment of treating him as a constitutional 
monarch. ‘The Marshal’s manifesto is an explicit rejec- 
tion of the compliment. He declares that he will not be 
a constitutional monarch. He insists that he must be 
something more. He arrogates, in short, the position of 
atemporary dictator. “You will maturely consider,” 
he says to the electors the “ effect of your votes. Elec. 
tions favourable to my policy will facilitate the regular 
conduct of the existing Government. Hostile elections 
would aggravate the conflict between the public powers, 
as well as impede the course of business, and maintain 
agitation.” The President is resolved, too, that there shall 
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be no mistake as to what is meant by his policy. 


At the last elections many candidates professed respect 
for his person, who, after their election, never c to 
pose the Ministers of his 
ity this time, his Ministers 
the candidates who alone possess his 
confidence. Unless the country consents to vote for 
these men, it will produce a conflict between the public 


pose him, that is, to °P 
choice. To prevent such duplic 
have designated 


et oie is, between himself and the Assembly, 
0 


r he will insist upon treating all other candidates as 
the dupes of demagogues and his enemies, and “he 
could not obey the mandates of demagogues.” “TI 
could neither become the instrument of Radicalism, nor 


abandon the post in which the Constitution has placed 


me.” It is difficult to see what is the good of appealing 


to the country at all, if he will accept its decision only 
in the event of its agreeing with himself. However, 
such is the President’s position. He repudiates the 
logical inference of his making an appeal of any sort to 
the country. He will neither submit nor will he resign. 
He will remain President, he will retain his present 
Ministers, whatever the country may wish, and if the 
new Assembly refuses to support his choice of Ministers, 
why, then there will be a conflict between the public 
powers. 

It may be that this manifesto is only a desperate 
threat, intended to intimidate the electors into voting 
for the Ministerial candidates, but Marshal MacMahon 
is evidently treading on dangerous ground. We know 
what we should say in this country if the Queen were 
to dismiss a Ministry backed by a large majority of the 
House of Commons, were to appeal to the constituencies 
to support her new choice, and were to issue a proclama- 
tion warning the electors that order could be preserved 
only by their voting for the candidates whom she had 
designated. In such a case, if it is conceivable, our 
sovereign would have to choose between yielding to 
the will. of the nation and abdicating her power. In 
France, unfortunately, there is no tradition to prevent 
such arrogance on the part of the head of the State, and 
the President’s powers in the selection of Ministers 
have nowhere been definitely laid down in the laws 
for the organisation of the Public Powers. It has 
been taken for granted that the will of the people, 
as expressed through the Assembly of Representatives, 
is supreme. Marshal MacMahon himself acknowledged 
this in an Order of the Day issued after the coup 
d'état of May, 1873. “I know,” he said then, ‘‘ that in 
a Parliamen régime, the law is the will of the 
majority,’”’ and he spoke of himself as the Delegate of 
the Sovereign Assembly. But that was before his 

ers were confirmed by the Assembly, and apparently 
the honest soldier, as he calls himself, and as it is 
the fashion to call him, has been persuaded since by his 
advisers that the Assembly parted with its sovereign 
power when it sanctioned the Septennate, and con- 
stituted him for that time supreme. Still he ought to 
remember that the law invests the Assembly with the 
right to impeach the President of the Republic for high 
treason, and that this arrogation of absolute power, this 
claim to dictatorially interpret the extent of his authority, 
bears a very close Sesemnbhanee to that crime, if any act 
of a President can be brought within the description. If 
any doubt arises as to the extent of his power, the right 
to resolve that doubt must clearly lie with the body 
from which he derived his power, and to deliberately 
refuse to the Assembly the right of final interpretation 
is as clear a breach of the Constitution as can be con- 
ceived. If the President really believed that his power 
in choosing a Ministry was absolute till November, 
1880, he made a mistake in appealing to the nation ; for 
he thereby recognised where the sovereign power 
resides, and in the very act signed and sealed his own 
condemnation. 

It is only too evident that evil advisers have turned 
the honest soldier’s head. They have puffed him up 
with the idea that France has surrendered herself to his 
guidance for a definite period, and cannot recall the 
trust till the term expires. They know that they are 
not popular themselves, and so they base their claims 


entirely on the person of the Marshal. LEveryth 
must five upon the ular confidence in ik ittle 
help is to be exp m the individual influence of 
the candidates. They are treated as mere machines by 
the Ministry. They are not regarded as being capable 
of fighting for the success of their own election. Cen. 
tralisation has been carried to a great pitch. The 
Ministry actually proposed to their candidates that they 
should sign in advance the Marshal’s manifesto to the 
electors before they had seen the document. It is im. 
ssible to show more clearly to a man who su 
imself to be a politician that he is simply an instru. 
ment in the hands of the central power, a mannikin 
to be covered with white or blue rags accord. 
ing to circumstances. The most complaisant electors 
cannot be expected to regard with much respect men 
who submit to such treatment, and the Republican 
journals have not been slow to point the shafts of 
ridicule at them. The new prefects have also furnished 
ample material for damaging mockery. One can under- 
stand the difficulty that so unpopular a Government 
must have experienced in finding irreproachable allies, 
but it must confessed that their choice in maw 
instances has been simply disastrous. For example, M 
De l’angle Beaumanoir, the Prefect of the Cétes du 
Nord, has made himself for the moment one of the most 
conspicuous men in France. For some incomprehensible 
reason, he took it into his head to prohibit playing on the 
French horn. The father of the magistrate thought 
that the prohibition did not apply to him, and regaled 
some of his friends at a féte with several airs on the 
forbidden instrument. His son, a new Fabius, ordered 
the arrest of his parent, and the old man protested in a 
letter full of humour, which went the round of the 
satiric and Liberal press. The Prefect of Bordeaux 
arrested a package addressed to an old woman, which 
he suspected of tontaining seditious journals, and found 
that he had seized some bed linen and a surgical instru- 
ment. There is a copious list of prefects who have dis- 
tinguished themselves by similar achievements, and 
covered themselves and their office with ridicule. 
Clearly the sole influence upon which the Reactionists 
count for success in the elections is belief in the 
necessity of the Marshal. They have staked everything 
upon that. They rely simply upon his name; and the 
fact that they lean upon such a broken reed is a hopeful 
sign, as showing to what a desperate pass the violentl 
retrograde party, the revolutionists of 1877, are reduce 
No doubt the prestige of the Duc de Magenta would 
have been very great if we had again been in 1860, one 
year after the battles in Italy, two years after his pro- 
testations before the Imperial Senate against the law of 
Proscription under the name of Public Security. But, 
these events are long since past. After the war of 
1870, Marshal MacMahon was a disgraced general ; 
after May 1873, a complaisant accomplice of Royalism ; 
after May 16, he will be a victim of the clericals 
who have compromised him in counting on his 
name, and will not be able to give him after his 
defeat the authority which would have protected 
him had he remained neutral during the struggle. 
That this last attempt to dragoon the electors into 
voting for him will fail, is as nearly certain as any 
political event canbe. The manifesto has roused ins 
of intimidating. Apparently the Marshal, taking a 
purely personal view of the situation, as if nothing were 
in question but who should be President, looked upon 
the death of M. Thiers as the removal of a rival. He 
seems to think that he and Providence have displayed 
the most irresistible tactics—he in prosecuting M. 
Gambetta, Providence in removing M. Thiers, and that 
now all the world must come to him. He sees the 
Liberal party deprived, as he believes, of direction, and 
already routed and in full flight. But in this imaginary 
spectacle the Marshal is the victim of his military 
analogies. The ranks of the Liberal party were never 
more firmly united. M. Thiers’ faneral has produced 
in the country something of the effect which the death 
age Adolphus produced on the Swedes at 
utzen. Z 
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THE POSITION OF THE NEXT POPE. 


The rumours of the impending death of Pins IX. 
have lately been more frequent than ever. Whether or 
no the ailments from which he suffers are in themselves 
serious, there is one ailment, extreme old age, which 
grows worse every day. At eighty-five a very slight 
strain is enough to snap the feeble thread which ties a 
man to life, and in the nature of things the close of this 
eventful, and, it must be admitted, not ignoble, career 
cannot be far distant. It may be that it is very near. 
It is possible that the death of the present Pope ma 
mark an epoch in the history of the Church over whic 


he pret: It is fully recognised that the next election | 


be:one of no ordinary gravity, and that the course of 
the world for an indefinite time to come may be momen- 
soy affected by the choice which the Conclave will be 
called upon to make. For since the day when Pius IX. 
ascended the chair of St. Peter unprecedented ch 
have taken place in the position both of the Church 
and the world. A liberal and reforming Pope, ready to 
ally himself with the active forces of modern society, 
was then, if an anomaly, still a possibility. Since then, 
the Church has declared war on everything which the 
modern spirit prizes. The two parties were indeed 
opposed beforehand, and have been ever since the 
modern spirit awoke; but, like the combatants in a 
French duel, their enmity and honour were satisfied by 
a few harmless scratches. Much latitude was taken 
and allowed on both sides, and the antagonism latent in 
the two modes of conceiving human life was not rudely 
forced on men’s notice. Both parties have since then 
become more logical, and more clearly conscious of their 
own aims. A consistent Catholic and a serious Liberal 
cannot now meet without feeling that on every great 
social and political and philosophical question which is 
under discussion, where one of them says “‘ yes” the 
other will say ‘‘no.” This fixing and crystallisation 
of what was once indefinite in Catholic doctrine is 
part of an inevitable evolution, and, for reasons 
we shall speak of presently, is not, as opti- 
mistic. Liberals are apt to think, a sign of decay, 
but rather a source of strength to Catholicism. 
Further, the political position of the Church, and the 
political attitude of the individual members of it, have 
undergone no less striking a change. The violent loss 
of the temporal power has made the Vatican the enemy 
—seemingly the irreconcileable enemy—of the Italian 
kingdom: Talk to any earnest Catholic, in England or 
abroad, on this subject, and he will tell you frankly that 
the Pope must become again a temporal prince, peaceably, 
if the Italians are wise, and if not, at any cost of blood- 
shed. Noris the Church much more friendly to the 
other modern States which have arisen since the acces- 
sion of Pius [X.—to Republican France, to united 
Germany, to centralised Switzerland. Whenever these 
countries are in any political difficulty, the influence of 
the Vatican is infallibly on the side of those who seek 
to weaken or cancel the results achieved by them during 
the last generation. The position, too, of the individual 
Catholic is now materially changed. Formerly a man 
felt himself an Englishman, Frenchman, or German first, 
and a Catholic afterwards. He would have been 
ashamed to take his orders from Rome, and humiliated at 
the feeling that he was not a free agent in the political 
struggles of his own country. It is true that many 
consistent Catholics are sincerely attached to the 
country of their birth, but their allegiance to Rome 
has a still higher claim upon them than their allegiance 
to their native land. And of this they make no secret. 
They proclaim it with pride. It isa remarkable sign of 
the growing and the almost hopeless opposition between 
the Church and the forces of the modern world, that 
the same years which have seen the vere of the 
principle of nationality, which have seen Italy and 
Germany united, and the beginnings, at least, of an 
analogous movement in the south-east of Europe, have 
also seen Catholicism rid itself of everything which, like 
the old privileges of the Gallic Church, was a compromise 


with the patriotic instinct of human nature, and finally 
assume an international and cosmopolitan character. 
The successor of Pius [X., like the Popes of the counter- 
Reformation, will have to reckon with a new Church and 
& new society. 

_No conjectures as to the man on whom this respon- 
sible task will devolve have any value. The secret of t the 
probable chances of the ieee candidates has been so 
well kept for the simple reason that there is most likel 
nothing to conceal. Those most intimately ain 
with the state of the contending parties in the Vatican 
know best how risky any prediction would be. The 
hearsay reports which freely circulate at a time like 
this go for nothing. It is very ible that when the 
Cardinals meet to make their hiokte: not one of them 
will be able to say with any certainty on whom the lot 
will fall. But though the name of the lucky—or 
unlucky P—winner cannot be foreseen, it is worth while 
to inquire whether any change in the policy of the 
Vatican can be reasonably expected. This is, after all, the 
main point. The personal question touches only ‘a few 
friendly or interested adherents of the succe candi- 
date; but the whole civilised world is affected by the ques- 
tion whether the next Pope, be he who he may, will walk in 
the steps of his predecessor, or whether he will be willing, 
and, if willing, whether he will be able, to make a com- 
promise with modern civilisation. Notwithstanding the 
elasticity of Catholicism, and its wonderful power of 
adapting itself to altered circumstances, it may be 
doubted whether a change of front is any longer pos- 
sible. The compromise, in fact, would be too one- 
sided. It is the Church which would have to make all 
the concessions, and these concessions would have to be 
as large as those which would be exacted in case the 
Church were to fight and lose. For all that is asked of 
Catholicism is to let the State alone. No reasonable 
Liberal wishes the State to interfere with the spiritual 
action of the Church. The controversies which lie 
within that sphere we are willing to leave to time, to 
free discussion, to the of criticism and reflec- 
tion. But, while ready to guarantee liberty and inde- 
pendence to the Catholic, and to all other Churches, we 
are firmly resolved not to suffer any one of them to 
hamper the free development of the State. These are 
our terms now, and if the Church were to throw 
Europe into confusion, and get beaten in the scramble, 
as it certainly would be, no wise victor would 
think of offering the vanquished less favourable 
terms than these. It is true that in the long run the 
unreasonableness of the Ultramontane claims will dis- 

st all thoughtful and independent minds, but modern 
Catholicism shown no appreciation of the chances 
of this “long run.” Leaving remote effects out of 
accouht, it may prefer the risks of an active crusade, 
in which it flatters itself that it may win, and by 
which, if it loses, it will not be worse off than it is 
at present. 

And there is much to invite it to extreme resolutions. 
The Church is unquestionably stronger and better 
disciplined than it was thirty years ago. It knows its 
own mind more clearly, it has thought out its own con- 
clusions more definitely. It has got rid of the liberal 
tendencies which it once found room for, and which, if 
not able to leaven it, were at least powerful enough 
to trammel its action. And for some time to come 
it is likely to grow stronger. It will be steadil 
fed at the expense of the orthodox parties whic 
lie nearest to it. The great change which has come 
over man’s convictions as to ee things during 
the last half century will in due course reach the 
Catholic religion, and either destroy or profoundly 
modify it. But so far as modern thought has hitherto 
touched Catholicism, it has only made it more rigidly and 
consistently antagonistic. The orthodox Protestant 
Churches contain all of them some elements with which 
modern thought can make friends. With reluctance 
and many misgivings, with much impatience of the new 
lights which they are nevertheless constrained to follow, 
these Churches have submitted to the inevitable trans- 
formation, and they will be still further transformed. 
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But those who have not patience and courage, those 
who need a peremptory doctrine to back up their own 
uncertainty, are, and will be so long as the present 
anarchy in religious matters lasts, attracted powerfully 
to a Church where they can get their thinking done for 
them, and which seems alone able to resist the impulses 
which other Churches are compelled to follow. And the 
Church of Rome will show much less than its usual 
sagacity if it cannot also find something to make use 
of in the political chances of the next few years. 
There is enough inflammable material in Europe to make 
a general con tion possible at any moment, and the 
aid of the Vatican to a hard-pressed combatant might 
in many conceivable situations be worth the price of 
very large concessions. And the social question, which 
more than once in the last few years has cropped up in 
a very vely shape, may easily enter into a phase in which 
many of those who have little in common with Ca- 
tholicism may be thankful for its support as a bulwark 
of order. Itis to be feared that there is much to en- 
courage the Vatican to an aggressive policy, and little 
to confirm the hope that the death of Pius IX. will 
restore peace between the Church and modern Europe. 


MODERN SAVAGERY. 


We greatly fear that this war, whatever may be its 
political results, will produce one very unfortunate and 
enduring effect. It may alter the map of Europe for 
the better—though that has become a little doubtful ; 
but we are afraid that it will affect the laws of war de- 
cidedly for the worse. ‘Before this war began, there 
had come to be recognised a sort of code which all 
European nations obeyed with more or less strictness. 
Quarter was always given, when it was asked ; prisoners 
were well treated; the wounded of friend and foe were 
tended with equal care. When the sick of an enemy 
were found or captured, they were not neglected. A 
flag of truce was respected ; non-combatants, so long as 
they remained strictly neutral, were not molested; 
they were liable to requisitions, but there was no com- 
mander who ever thought of burning a village or de- 
stroying a town simply because it was an enemy’s—no 
commander who would not have punished severely 
soldiers who forget themselves so far as wantonly to injure 
private property. Iftowns were besieged, the hospitals and 
public buildings were spared so far as military exigencies 
would permit ; and, if they were captured, they were not 
i over to a brutal, excited soldiery to be sacked. 

his, be it remembered, was not the mere theory of war- 
fare—not the bare letter of Geneva or Brussels Conven- 
tions, or the humane usagerecommended by writerson the 
laws of war; it was the actual practice of modern nations. 
An occasional breach of these humane rules might occur, 
but the good sense of the world did not fail to condemn 
the offenders, who were generally punished by their 
own friends. Who does not recollect the outery which 


arose when it was stated that the Federal prisoners in 


the Libby gaol were half starved ? What a burst of 
indignation followed the burning of Bazeilles! The 
alleged inhumanity of the Russians to our wounded at 
Inkerman was the subject of declamation for months. 
In the Franco-German War scrupulousness was carried 
to a high pitch; and the Germans blamed severely the 
French for introducing into a European war soldiers of 
the stamp of the Turcos, who had few of the Christian 
graces, | 

But in this war each of these rules has been fla- 
grantly violated by one of the belligerents, which has 
systematically conducted its operations with as little 
regard to them as Ashantees might show. Turkey 
has behaved as a semi-barbarous State; and though 
there is not a particle of evidence which could convince 
any dispassionate person, capable of counting his own 
fingers, that the Russian army has behaved worse than 
an English or German army would have done under the 
circumstances, there is a possibility that reprisals may 
take place, and Russia may be compelled to refuse to 
Turkish soldiers the immunities which they have forfeited. 


And if this follow, what security is there as 8 
a remoter future, that the laws of war, as hitherto 
observed, will continue to be so? They depend on the 
force of custom, which is not so very ancient; and a single 
war, in which they were systematically broken, might 
sap their foundations. In short, the manner in which 
this struggle has been pursued brings us face to face 
with the possibility that the curbs and bulwarks slowly 
built up against the inroads of the fiercest passions let 
loose in war may be overturned or shaken. We admit 
that there is a faint possibility that the course of events 
may be very different. It was the sight and mem 
of the horrors perpetrated by Tilly’s soldiers in the 
Thirty Years’ War which, if it did not actually 
inspire Grotius to write his ‘Peace and War,’ gained for 
it a ready audience, and made it the book of the century, 
It was indignation at the pillaging by Napoleon of the art- 
treasures in the conquered territories, and especially in 
Germany, in order to fill the Louvre, that aided in the 
triumph of right ideas as to the conduct of a belligerent 
in an enemy’s country. But if improvement is to take 

lace in this way—which we greatly doubt—there must 
be someone to lift up its voice and protest loudly 
against this inhumanity. In old times England would 
have done this-duty. She, in our fathers’ days, would 
have been loudest in protesting against the barbarities 
of this war. Our Minister at Constantinople would 
have been foremost in declaring in the most pointed 
terms that we disapproved of these barbarities, and 
that we must continue to look askance at a Power 
which had sanctioned them until their authors were 

unished. But we have signally failed in this duty. 
Dat remonstrances have been feeble and tardy. 
They have been accompanied by so many expres- 
sions of jealousy and hostility towards Russia that 
they have ceased to be of much effect at Stamboul. 
What is the result so far as the observance of the laws 
of war is concerned ? Why, that this branch of inter- 
national law, which owes its sole efficacy to the strength 
of public opinion and the inferior sanction which pro- 
tects customs as distinguished from laws strictly so 
called, loses its potency. It is true that Germany has 
nobly done her part; and that she has protested in the 
plainest terms against the violations of the German 
Convention respecting ambulances. But that does not 
make amends for the dereliction of England. 

What is worse, too, is that even here doctrines are 
abroad which, if they were to acquire ascendancy, would 
be fatal to all rules of war made in the interest of 
humanity. We have heard of late excuses for the con- 
duct of the Turks which might serve as a cover for all 
sorts of atrocities in any war. It is said, for instance, 
that they were at the outbreak of hostilities much the 
weaker of the two belligerents, and that they were not 
to be severely blamed if they employed unexampled 
severity. They were liable to suffer from the insur- 
rection of their subjects; and it was absolutely essen- 
tial that they should intimidate all who were dis- 
contented with their rule by the sharpest measures. 
They had in their service semi-savage irregulars who 
were very useful to them; and it was necessary not to 
irritate or displease them by inflicting punishment for 
breaches of the soldier’s code. They had their own code 
of morals; and why should they be asked to change 
it for a Western code? It is even said that the mere 
circumstance that the Turks are fighting in defence 
of their territory, and the Russians are the aggressors, 
palliates any atrocities committed by the former. 
These excuses have been repeated ad nauseam by & por- 
tion of the Press. It is but fair to those who employ 
these pleas to assume that they really believe in their 


force; and if that be so, the prospects of humanity aré ~ 


very sad. What nation that is hard pressed in war will 
not be able to excuse the ffoulest crimes, the most un- 

rovoked butcheries, by this sophistry? What would 
Sate been the character of the last stages of the Franco- 
German War if these anarchical doctrines, subversive of 
all the old checks of warlike passions, had been believed at 
Tours or Bordeaux? What would be the future 
tenour of this war if the Rrasians, in consequence 
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of their reverses, were to say that it is free to them to 
murder and burn and pillage at will? The evil con- 
fronting us is only half-appreciated if we. merely think 
that wars will be more bloody than they were; that 
peaceful populations will be harassed and cruelly 
treated ; and that war will be a synonym for greater 
misery than hitherto it has been. A far worse effect of 
the mode of warfare ostentatiously exemplified by 
Turkey without much reprobation is that it begets new 
wars. The wounds do not heal; thereis and can be no 
feeling of respect such as grows out of a hardly and 
fairly fonght contest; victory decides nothing per- 
manently when one of the combatants has condescended 
to use savagery unworthy of a Red Indian or a Kaffir. 
And, what perhaps is the most deplorable result of all, 
is the fact that the prolonged sight of these foul deeds 
unreproved, unpunished, and for a time triumphant, 
seems to have somewhat debauched the moral opinion 
of people who ought to have been the faithful guardians 
of public morality, Is it to be supposed that those who 
palliate the deeds done in Turkey will not apply the 
same rules of morality if ever England is engaged in 
some critical warfare? We may have to repress 
insurrections and intimidate discontented subjects; our 
rule in some of our dependencies may again be in peril ; 
and what security is there that the strange opinions of 
Turcophiles will not show themselves in excuses for 
senseless severity on our part ? 


SOME LESSONS OF THE WAR. 


Although the barbarous method of war pursued alike 
by the Russian and Turkish commanders presents few 
attractions to the military scientist, it would be rash to 
assume that no useful lessons may be learnt by England 
from the fighting. We do not question for a moment that 
an English army, of equal strength to that which has 
invaded Bulgaria,‘ would by this time have achieved 
some substantial successes. Nor do we doubt that a 
British force, numbering as many soldiers as the 
Turkish army, would have made considerably more 
profit out of the egregious blunders committed by the 
Russian generals. To compare our present army with 
what it was at the outbreak of the Crimean War would 
be a profound mistake. In every respect but physique, 
it is an infinitely more efficient machine, and that single 
exception is not of so much consequence as in the days 
when poor Lord Gough’s “cowld steel” decided the 
fate of campaigns. Even in regard to physical power, 
there is not much wanting in our soldiers, and although 
the ranks perhaps contain an undue proportion of 
youngsters, the English forces, taken in the aggregate, 
would show to advantage on parade against any troops 
in the world. In regard to intelligence, they are greatly 
superior to their predecessors ; their arms and accoutre- 
ments compare favourably with those of continental 
armies; their marching qualities leave little to be 
desired; and the officers really know a good deal 
about the science of their profession. The raw material 
of our army is, therefore, sufficiently polished for 
effective work against any enemy—a comforting fact 
to know in these threatening times. 

Having thus frankly admitted its general excellency, 
we hope to be acquitted of carping censoriousness and 
to be credited with some small share of patriotism if 
we point out, here and there, certain defects in the 
mailed which have received illustration during 
the progress of the Russo-Turkish War. What is 
the most striking fault of the Russian organisation in 
the field ? Clearly, a want of unity of command. The 
Grand Duke Nicholas takes one view, the Chief of the 
Staff another; some of the subordinate generals— 
Skobeleff and Melikoff, for instance—display a dan- 
gerous craving for personal distinction at any cost; 
in short, look in what direction we may, we see a 
certain looseness of direction. Now, without going 
so far as to assert that there exists any promennee 
discord between the Horse Guards and War Office, 


we doubt whether their relations during times of 


peace are so harmonious as to augur well for unity 
of control during war. The Duke of Cambridge is, 
we are aware, "Sirota to the service which he has 
done so much to improve, and it is only natural, there- 
fore, that he should occasionally display signs of sore- 
ness at the gradual absorption of his prerogatives by 
Parliament. When we compare the power left to a 
Commander-in-Chief in these days with what it was 
when the Iron Duke ruled supreme over the English 
army, it is not difficult to feel sympathy with a distin. 
guished officer who finds himself left with but the shadow 
of authority, and that slipping away as fast as it can. 
The next holder of the office will not be so pain- 
fully situated, as he will have to accept a strictly sub- 
ordinate position from the first, without any exas- 
perating memories of de power to disturb his 
serenity. In the Duke’s case, such memories cannot 
fail to exercise a certain influence inimical to perfectly 
friendly relations with the War Office, and this dormant 
hostility might work some mischief if England came to 
be embarked in an exhausting war. During times of 
peace, the War Secretary is not called fe to decide purely 
professional questions connected with operations in the 
field. The experienced military advisers he has around 
him furnish him with whatever technical knowledge may 
be required in dealing with any particular matter, and 
there is little room for hostile criticism from the Horse 
Guards. All this would be altered at once in war time. 
Then the army would require a supreme head to give 
instant orders without waiting for consultation, and 
that head must necessarily possess professional know- 
ledge of the highest sort. Whether our present military 
organisation takes due account of this important con- 
sideration is, we think, a matter deserving close inquiry. 
If it does not, as many authorities hold, the system is 
eminently calculated to break down, .like that of the 
Russian army, whenever England next finds herself 
engaged in a desperate struggle against a powerful foe. 

Another fault alleged against the Russian organisa- 
tion is that it fills the commissioned ranks with men of 
good birth, to the exclusion of humbly born ability. 
Promotion from the ranks is almost unknown, with the 
result that very little pathy exists between the 
officers and their men. e are far from implying that 
this is the case toasimilar extent in the English army, 
which for many years past has been distinguished by the 
camaraderie of its members throughout all grades. Never- 
theless, it is open to question whether advantage should 
not have been taken of the abolition of the purchase system 
to set aside a fixed proportion of first commission 
for non-commissioned officers of proved merit. It is a 
common subject of complaint among regimental colonels 
that the Short Service Act has operated adversely in 
regard to the quality of the non-commissioned ranks. 
Sergeants of a superior sort are said to be growing fewer 
and fewer, not owing to any want of the raw material, 
but because the outside market offers a higher price for 
the manufactured article than can be obtained in the 
service. So great has the evil become, and so detri- 
mental is it to discipline, that some authorities have 
recommended an annual augmentation of pay, as a bid 
against the outside market. We believe that the same 
end might be reached, without cost to the State, by 
offering a reasonable proportion of first commissions to 
the ranks, on such conditions as would prevent the 
promotion of any but really able men. The efficienc 
of a regiment mainly depends, ceteris paribus, on suc 
thorough amalgamation of its sev constituents as 
will create a reciprocity of sympathy. We cannot but 
imagine that the Russian officers would show themselves 
more sparing of the lives of their men if this sentiment 
of camaraderie had been stimulated by a larger leaven 
of meritorious soldiers in the commissioned ranks, 

The most patent defect in the Russian military 
system lies, however, in another direction. The Czar’s 
=a Js brave to rashness and fairly drilled, has plenty 
of dashing leaders, is well armed in every rae and 

the finest irregular cavalry in the world. But 
it has little mobility, owing to the want of an efficient 
transport service. This fatal defect it was that caused 
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two months of precious time to be wasted before an at- 
tempt could*be made to cross the Danube; this it was that 
crippled the Russian operations after General Gourko’s 
t dash through the Balkans had opened the road to 

boul. The main army could not follow in force, could 

not even turn to full advantage its initial successes to 
the east and west of the line of invasion, because it had 
to wait for rt. Stoutly as the advanced detach- 
ment fought in the Tundja valley, gallantly as the suc- 
cessful advances against Plevna and Biela were carried 
ont, the time soon came when nothing farther could be 
done without reinforcements, and these remained behind 
in Roumania. Before they came up, Suleiman Pasha 


had reached Eski Saghra, Osman Pasha was in force 


at Plevna, Mehemet Ali began to show a bold front 
at and Eski Djuma, and the campaign 
which opened so auspiciously assumed a threatening 
aspect at every point. In the presence of this experience, 
it will be well for our own military authorities to con- 
sider whether the transport service of the English army 
is so organised as to admit of quick and wide expansion 
without losing efficiency. What seems chiefly wanting 
is the existence of a skeleton machine during times 
which could be readily adapted to the requirements of 
war. Of course, it would be utterly impossible for this 
or any other country to permanently maintain a trans- 
rt service of sufficient magnitude for great operations 
in the field. The prodigious cost of such an organisation 
would develop our Army Estimates even in times of 
e almost to a war level. But circumstanced as 
eched happily is in regard to an ample supply of 
draught animals, experienced drivers, and good riders, 
there ought not to be any insurmountable difficulty in 
creating the nucleus of an elastic transport service. 
Whether the faulty generalship of the Russian and 
Turkish commanders ought to convey any lesson to 
this country seems a debateable point. In the Crimea, 
the English army showed itself conspicuously deficient 
in that particular; and although our military character 
was partly redeemed during the Indian Mutiny by the 
matured strategy of Lord Clyde, and the brilliant 
exploits of Sir Hugh Rose, the enemy showed so little 
generalship that we must not take too much credit on 
that score. But, as we have previously mentioned, the 
professional attainments of our officers have immensely 
improved of late years, and although we have not had 
any great war to test the degree of improvement, the 
Abyssinian and Ashantee campaigns went far to show a 
greater amount of intelligence in carrying out difficult 
operations. It has to be noted, however—and we believe 
e fact has received atiention in high official quarters— 
that some'of our generals have shown too great a 
readiness, when engaged in sham fights, to hurl their 
men against impregnable positions. If there is one 
lesson taught more strongly than another by this 
miserable war it is that the breech-loader gives the 
defence in such positions a much greater superiority 
over the attack than it possessed in muzzle-loading 
times. We doubt not that this patent fact has already 
impressed itself upon our military authorities, who may 
be safely trusted to check the impetuosity of attack 
which at some of our autumn manceuvres has excited 
the derision of foreign critics. C'est magnifique, mais 
ce n'est pas la guerre. 


THE RUSSIAN PEASANT. 


After the inexcusable recklessness of the Russian 
commanders, the unquestioning obedience and endur- 
ance of the Russian soldier are perhaps the most re- 
markable features to be noted in the sanguinary assaults 
upon Plevna. But Nature weighs with a heavy hand 
upon the Russian peasant, and, as a natural consequence, 
dogged perseverance, endurance, patience, and a certain 
amount of indifference are the results. A terrible proof 
of this indifference was afforded by the mingled mass of 
dead and dying in the Grivitza redoubt, as described by 
the correspondent of the Daily News, and by the reply, 
in answer to the remonstrances made, that they must 


take their turn with the rest of the wounded. But 
horrible as the idea of these men lying on @ mass of 
festering corpses may be, it is doubtful whether the 
sufferers themselves were very much impressed by their 
situation. Apart from the fact that suffering makes ug 
generally callous to our surroundings, the early training 
of the Russian t, both by man and Nature, greatly 
increases this indifference. Mr. Ralston, it may be re. 
membered, recently gave, in a magazine article, several 
tales in illustration of the apathy with which the Russian 
nt meets death, but nothing perhaps more strik- 

ingly exemplifies their physical fortitude than one of 
their national sports—a strange mixture of British 
boxing and Japanese harakiri. 

The nature of this sport, which surpasses in 
even the famous combat between “ Brummy” and the 
dog in the Potteries, will appear from the following 
description by a traveller in Russia of what he wit- 
nessed :—“ A stalwart Russ, some six feet high, was 
beg punished by an adversary fully six inches shorter 
than himself, in a most atrocious fashion. The blows 
fell upon his head and face one after the other, soa 
dealt with a slow swinging deliberation, and received 
with such apparent thankfulness that for some moments. 
our astonishment was too great to inquire of the ad- 
miring spectators around what it all meant. We were 
told, to our no less surprise, that this was a Russian ~ 
boxing-match—the object being, not for the adversaries 
to inflict the greatest amount of punishment upon each 
other, but to see which one received the greater 
number of blows before calling for quarter.”” On another 
occasion, we learn from the same authority, the actors 
were a stalwart Boyard and a still more stalwart serf. 
The contest took place in the village inn, on a challenge 
from the Boyard. The trial was to be proceeded with 
by turns of three blows each, the Boyard commenci 
He dealt the serf a tremendous blow full in the mouth, 
cutting his lips, and bruising them almost to a pulp; 
the second blow was dealt on the nose, which forth: 
with disappeared ; the third closed up one of his eyes— 
but not a sound did the victim utter, nor did a muscle 
twitch in his mangled face. The Boyard now put him- 
self in position to pass his examination ; but whether he 
was simply acting as one of those choice dessert fruits 
that are put on the table on the tacit understanding 
that they are not to be touched, or whether the serf was 
too conscious of his power, could not be satisfactorily 
determined; anyhow, the serf, having raised his fist 
with an ominous swing, brought it with a tremendous 
sweep against the edge of the massive porcelain stove, 
and knocked a piece out of it the size of a man’s head, 
observing, at the same time, that he did not wish to 
mess the room with the “ master’s”’ brains. After this 
horrible description we need not wonder at any tales of 
Russian endurance. 

Of the peasant’s military discipline and unquestion- 
ing submission to his superiors, a characteristic 
was afforded to some correspondents with Colonel Yol- 
schine’s troops on their way to Warsaw after the rout 
of the Poles under Lelewel at Batorsch, in August, 
1864. One of the officers was especially loud in. his 
praises of the discipline of the Russian soldier; and to 
prove the truth of his assertion, he called one of the 
men out of the ranks, and saying, ‘Ivan, it is my 
pleasure to punish thee,” dealt him a sounding box 
on the ear, and sent him back again. The man 
simply saluted, and obeyed. At the remark that it 
would not be surprising if the officer were to be 
shot in the back at the first engagement, he laughed, 
and called Ivan forth again, and said to him, 
“‘Tvan, why did I punish thee just now?” “I don’t — 
know,” was the reply. “ But you know I must have 
had a reason for it?” “ Of course,” the man answered, 
‘you must have had an excellent reason for it.” “ Yes,” 
observed the officer, “I did it to prove to these gentle- 
men here, our old enemies of Sebastopol, that the Russian 
soldier is unapproachable for discipline by any other 
nation. Was I not right?” “By God! master, you 
were,” replied the man, with a broad grin of triumph. 
There is no exaggeration in these incidents, The en- 
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durance—a sort of submissive fatalism—of the common 
Russian is most remarkable. It is, in fact, more or less 
a special feature of Tartar and Slav; and being thus 
_ indifferent to suffering themselves, they are- indifferent 
to it in others. They have scant sympathy with them- 
selves or with others. For the same reason they are 
not actively cruel; it is too much trouble; it is not 
worth it. if told to give no quarter, the give none ; 
but as far as they are personally concerned, they would 
not go three yards out of their way to give a victim the 
coup de grace, This applies, however, only to the Great 
Russian, the pure Muscovite. His more southern 
brethren are as pillaging, rapacious, and bloodthirsty a 
horde as ever existed, hones they have the chance to 
exercise their peculiar talents in this line. 

These characteristics are largely due to the climate, 
and it might be expected that they would be increased 
by the monotony of the natural features of the country. 
Broad plains, wide sluggishly-flowing rivers, long- 
stretching expanses of dense forest, with nothing to 
relieve the dreary flatness, whilst producing the op- 
pressive melancholy that characterises the Russian 
. peasant, at the same time forces him to seek some 
relief by an unrestrained indulgence in imagination. 
His fancy supplies the heights, gulfs, and abysses, the 
fantastic shapes and forms which the landscape refuses 
him, Thus left to revel, uncontrolled by ideas or com- 
munications with the rest of the world, his imagination 
takes the most grotesque form, and luxuriates in the 
wildest and weirdest growths of superstition and re- 
ligious fervour, which, on the other hand, is also apt to 
degenerate into the grossest Nihilism. There is no 
object in anything but the present. Nothing went before 
him, and nothing will come after him. The only 
thing to be considered is the satisfaction of present 
wants, and their enjoyment. It is the reaction of 
boundless ignorance and superstition. One of the 
avowed disciples of this “‘creed”—which was even 
represented, a few years ago, by a newspaper published 
abroad, under the title ‘‘ I spit at everybody’’—on bein 
asked what the principles of his doctrines were, replied, 
“Take heaven and earth, take life and death, take God 
and the soul, and spit upon them.” Spitting, it must 
be observed, plays a great part in the daily life of a 
Russian peasant. He spits as a sign of astonishment ; 
he spits as a sign of defiance; he — to avert an evil 
omen ; he spits for a fine day, and he spits against bad 
weather—in short, he spits at or for anything and 
everything. The fear of the evil eye is universal; the 
Russian peasant attributes all his diseases to it, and 
generally expects the doctor to cure them by counter- 
incantations and ic rites, and frequently visits upon 
him the anger he feels for his unknown enemy, accusing 
the doctor of joining in the conspiracy to bewitch 
him. Vaccination is abhorred—the scar it leaves being 
regarded as the seal of Antichrist, or Satan himself, 
whereby the victims are to be known on the day of judg- 
ment. Under such circumstances, it is not surprising that 
medical men feel no special desire to settle in Russia, 
the general rule being that there are two in every rural 
district, who are supposed to visit the various villages 
once a year—the patients being left in the meantime to 
the care of the local overseer, or the image of the local 
saint. But altogether, a serious illness is regarded as a 
divine visitation; it is the peasant’s duty humbly to 
submit ; though, for all that, the plague, cholera, and 
famine fill the peasant’s soul with unbounded terror. 
But still greater than the fear of these visitations is 
his terror of the Red Cock, as he calls fires, which are 
of alarming frequency throughout the empire. They 
are cau by the ramshackle construction of the 
wooden houses, and the length of the winter, which 
demands so much more firing ; whilst in the summer the 
heat is so t+ that houses, forests, and meadows 
become as dry as tinder, and the simplest spark is 
sufficient to cause immense conflagrations, which at times 
assume the features of regular epidemics. In fact, it 
may be said, that every house in the country districts 
is sure to be burnt down, sooner or later, either by acci- 


called u 
by such unworthy leaders. But the shrew 
had his answer ready, and replied without hesitation, 
‘* Now that is how a head without brains would reason, 
But if I purchase a samovar (tea-urn) which serves its 


satisfactory way of avenging himself upon his enemy. 
His terror of fire is so great, that, like the lightning, it 
is often considered as a visitation of God, against which 
it would be impious to contend ; and thus, when a fire 
breaks out in a vi , the peasants will very often 
hastily collect their household goods, their saints, un- 
hinge the doors and windows of their houses, and 
abandon them to the mercy of the flames. Insurance 
iene are + ote unable to extend their operations to 
the Russian villages, the peasant considering it nothing 
less than blasphemy to try to buy immunity from the 
decrees of Providence. 

This superstition of the Russian peasant is, however, 
rae it modified by his sound common-sense. 
When he has once discovered an error, he never falls 
into it or submits to its teaching again. This peculiarity 
saves him from becoming an unquestioning tool in the 
hands of the clergy. He respects the clergy no further 
than their personal qualities may demand, or the 


authority they wield from the Czar enforces, An 
amusing illustration of his religious fervour and com- 
mon-sense once occurred during the visit of the Russian 
pilgrims to the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem. On the 
Russian Easter Sunday the church is thronged with 
devotees to witness the miracle of the Holy Fire. Each 
one, provided with a consecrated candle, awaits the 
moment when the officiating minister projects from a 
grating the taper which has been mysteriously kindled 
by fire from heaven. One of these pilgrims, after the 
ceremony was over, was heard ridiculing the preten- 
sions of one of the Russian preists, and making some 


very unflattering comments on his and morals. 


A missionary, wishing to improve the occasion, seized 


the be re 4 to inveigh against the priesthood, and 
pon t 


e Russian to abjure a a 
t 


truly, and discover afterwards that the man 


purpose 

who sold it to me was a scoundrel and a thief, is that 
any reason why I should throw my good samovar away P 
Your samovars may be very good, my friend, but as 
long as my old one satisfies my wants, I don’t want to 
buy a new one. Sell your wares to people who have 


none 


Thus the Russian peasant has unbounded faith in 


his icons, or images, and will implore their assistance 
on every occasion, no matter what may be the 
character of the act for which he requires their 
aid. But if his icon has once disappointed him, 
or if he discovers—to continue the old pilgrim’s 
simile—that there is a hole in his samovar, he casts 
it aside, and calls in a new form of su iti 

and mysticism to take its place, and increase the 
number of the Raskol, or dissenting sects. Thus the 


Russian’s mysticism, superstition, and religion, take a 
very material form, and the observance of the Obriad, 
or ritual, becomes the sole object of his religious life. 
Morals do not enter into the question; they, being of 
the law, are within the law, and thus a mun institu- 
tion, of the efficacy of which he is quite as well able to 


judge as any priest, be he black or white. He ——s 


believes all he cannot understand, if utte 

authority ; but as to that which is within the range of 
his knowledge, he allows no one to dictate to him—least 
of all, the priest, for whom, on the whole, he has but a 
very scant respect, regarding him, in some measure, as 
the servant of the icon and the Ozar, but otherwise 
simply as one of the communal members, subject to the 
decisions of the majority, as any other member would be. 


A NEW RELIGIOUS ORDER. 

One of the most singular eccentricities of the day con- 
sists in the rise of religious brotherhoods. The very 
name of the newly-born “ Railway Guild of the Holy 
Cross,” suggests an idea of Mr. konochie a 


dent or by the hands of an incendiary, as an easy and an engine, or of Mr. Tooth wriggling through the . 
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way of the guard’s van, with a view to sounding their 
respective occupants on the subject of their “ benevo- 
lences.” Some, indeed, have denied the existence of 
any connexion between the Railway “Guild” and 
the “ Holy Cross” of recent controversy. The name, 
however, is a little suspicious; and the Superiors of the 


new fraternity are bound to relieve public anxiety | 


forthwith. The prospect of having the metropolitan 
cheap trains converted into locomotive confessionals 
will Y anything but pleasant to the parents of boys 
and Fe’ especially—who are in the habit of 
going to and returning from their work by ‘‘ the Under- 
und.” A far more ambitious and imposing Brother- 
hood than the Locomotive Guild, or the Holy Cross 
Society, is the “Order of Corporate Reunion,” whose 
pastoral and manifesto has just been issued. The grand 
spheres of the Society’s operations are the playground 
and the nursery ; but the stage on which the Order pro- 
poses to act is Christendom, with “Thomas,” Rector 
of the Order; “ Joseph,” Provincial of York; and 
“ Lawrence,’’ Provincial of Caerleon, in the princi- 
pality of Wales, as leading actors, and all patriarchs, 
, archbishops, bishops, Presbyterian ministers, and 
Mothodist New Lights as subordinate characters, or even 
as puppets and lay figures. 

It does not appear who Thomas, Joseph, and 
Lawrence are, their Christian names and official 
ee not being sufficiently distinctive; but this, at 
east, may be granted, that the Order is “ eminently 
respectable”’ as regards its Anglican membership, and 
that it must be numerically strong if it has secured the 
adhesion of the fifteen or sixteen thousand brethren 
belonging to an older fraternity which bore a like name, 
but confined its unobtrusive work to prayer. Besides 
these Rectors and Provincials, the Order will have its 
“ Provosts ’’ and District Superiors throughout England 
and Christendom in general. Its ‘ Notary Apostolic ”’ 
signs himself Adrian de Helte, and the miraculous 
attributes of this functionary are demonstrated in 
the last paragraph of the manifesto, to the “ true 
copy”’ of which he affixes his signature on the 15th 
of Angust, though. nevertheless he “testifies’’ to 
the self-same true copy as having been ‘“ drawn 
up, approved, ratified, confirmed, and solemnly promul- 
= in the divinely protected City of London (which 

od pardon for its sins, and still mercifully protect) on 
September 8, being the feast of the Nativity of Our Lady 
Saint Mary, the blessed mother of God, in the year of 
our Lord, and the world’s redemption, 1877.” One 
would think that a Brotherhood whose Notary can take 
time by the forelock in this astonishing manner could 


-afford to dispense with the carnal contrivances, the 


plodding adaptations of means to ends, to which 
commonplace, unmiraculous mortals are compelled to 
resort. The reader will, therefore, share our surprise 
and disappointment on hearing that “Thomas,” and 
“Joseph,” and ‘ Lawrence,” have hired a “central 
office in Westminster,” and are about to start a 
“literary serial’’—weekly, monthly, or quarterly— 
which will be the “ recognised organ” of the brother- 
hood. At this very moment, that marvellous 
Notary may be hatching some shrewd scheme 
for netting a share of the advertisements which, in 
the language of the trade, constitute “the backbone ”’ 
of even an inspired serial, and without which no enter- 
prise, be it gospel or review, divine organ or human, is 
supposed to be capable of flourishing in this world. As 
an irreverent critic suggests, it seems as if, in their 
impatience at the progress of schism notwithstanding 
these twenty years’ praying, the Reunionists had resolved 
on taking the reins from the hands of Providence, and 
mounting his seat on the box of the Coach Ecclesiastic. 
They have, moreover, established a department for the 
registration of candidates qualified, among other ways, 
by abstention from freemasonry, from re-marriage, from 
“adulterous union with a divorced man or woman,” 
from “incestuous cohabitation with a deceased wife’s 
sister,” a descriptive list which shows that the Notary 
Apostolic likes to call a spade a spade. But though 
simple, these qualifications, and others that may 


be better left to the reader’s imagination, require 
scrutiny ; and the Brethren may just as well complete 
their machin by ee a revising barrister, 
thus opening a light and amusing, and perhaps — 
if not very edifying, career for some member o 

crowded profession. 

These preliminaries settled, the new order will be 
prepared to enter upon its more immediate task of re. 
storing “the independence and corporate entity” of 
which—owing to State usurpation, and the connivance 
of the Bishops—the Church of England retains scarcely 
a vestige. The Bishops are its bétes noirs. By their 
“ scandalous oath of homage” to the Crown, by their 
toleration of those infamous nurseries of immorality and 
atheism—the Board Schools—and by their support of a 
Public Worship Regulation Act, under which any un- 
baptised sinner may prosecute his own parochial clergy- 
man, the Bishops have “‘ one and all been accomplices ” 
in completing the transformation of the Church from 
“an independent, corporate entity ”’ into a department 
of the Civil Service. The Church must therefore regain 
her supremacy in spiritualibus; and the new fraternity 
means to restore, among other lost usages, that of 
chrism in confirmation, ‘‘the apostolic practice of 
anointing the sick with oil,” as ales; it would appear, 
auricular confession, and extreme unction. The strongl 
Romanising tendencies of this society are further mani- 
fested in its favourite style of invoking “the Blessed 
Virgin Mary, Mother of God, the Holy Apostles Peter | 
and Paul, St. Gregory the Great, and St. Augustine of 
Canterbury,” whenever it enters a protest of a specially 
solemn nature. It will occur to ordinary minds that 
secession is the proper course for these Anglican Re- 
unionists to adopt. But the Reunionists are not 
ordinary men; and they can teach a valuable lesson 
to any Ritualist who would become the victim 
of his own blundering honesty, by forsaking an 
establishment whose laws he must “ conscientiously ” 
defy. ‘‘ Whatever we do which is not contrary to the 
law laid down by the Courts cannot be held to be in- 
consistent with our standing as citizens and members 
of the Established Church, whether as clergy or as laity. 
This position, therefore, will show our true relation to 
the Church of England. The Courts enjoin nothing upon 
us save in certain buildings and under certain circum- 
stances.” In the consecrated building a Corporate Re- 
unionist may pass for an ordinarily well-behaved priest ; 
in any other building it will be his bounden duty to 
indulge in all the vagaries of the Corporate ritual. - The 
Church thus becomes his “ pot-boiler,”’ for which he will 
pray Heaven to make him truly thankful, whilst he 
devotes his main energies to the task of her reconversion 
to Rome. The device is alike so simple and ingenious, 
that it deserves, perhaps, to be attributed to the miracu- 
lous Notary, rather than to Thomas of Canterbury, 
Joseph of York, or Lawrence of Caerleon in the princi- 
pality of Wales. A Corporate Brother, no doubt, might 
be liable to some little inconvenience if he were called 
upon to assist in distinguishing, for legal pu 
between the two functionaries in his own  per- 
sonal identity. Odo, Bishop of Bayeux, and likewise 
Earl of Kent, all in one, imagined he could escape the 
penalty incurred by him as a rebel on the ground 
that it was sacrilegious to punish a Bishop. The 
Conqueror, however, got the better of him, by remarking 
that he did not mean to punish the Bishop but the 
Earl. Still, it would be rash to assign limits to the 
analysing powers of the Corporate intellect—especially 
the Notary’s intellect. Indeed, distinctions finer, to com- 
mon eyes, than gossamer threads, seem thick as logs to 
those of most ecclesiastics ; and no doubt a “ Provost” 
of the new order might be depended upon for good 
rough work with the logic-chopper, long after an ordi- 
nary craftsman would have dropped the implement and 
passed the minimum visibile. 

Many persons will fo doubt confess to something of 
Schadenfreude, to a little malicious pleasure at the 
valuable assistance which these Societies and Corporate 
Unions are rendering Mr. Miall and the Liberationists. 
Sooner than remonstrate with the Provincials, the Pro- 
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vosts, and their Notary, these cynics would encourage 
them to involve themselves and their fellow-Churchmen 
in one single and satisfactory catastrophe. And the 
worst of it is that it would require all the ingenuity of a 
Corporate dialectician to prove that the cynical feeling 
was wholly un-Christian. Still, even the most ruthless 
cynic must surely experience a sense of sorrow at the 
spectacle of so many rational, respectable Christians 
embarking on so futile an enterprise as the re-union 
of Christendom on such trivial points as chrism 
and holy oil for the sick. One would gladly let 
the Notary Apostolic have as much oil as he pleased 
—tuns of it—on condition of his diverting his friends’ 
attention to one or two of the pressing questions of the 
time. Decidedly, too, that is the course which the 
State itself onght to adopt, instead of, as at present, 
leaving its clergymen to discharge their teaching and 
social functions pretty much as they like, so long as 
they are orthodox in their uniform and style of genu- 
flexion. Moreover, the Reunionists’ programme of 
operations looks a little hopeless to begin with. The 
difficulty is that every religious dignitary, from the 
Pope to Brigham Young’s successor, believes himself to 
be the sole guardian of the pure and undefiled well of 
primitive Christianity. Imagine the audacity of a man 
who should address Pius IX. as the ‘‘ Western Patriarch.” 
The Patriarch might have been  endurable, but 
“Western ”’ Patriarch—signifying co-ordinate authority 
with that of the Greek Patriarch, and co-ordinate sub- 
mission to the re-united and Corporate Church—is 
enough to drive His Holiness into a relapse, and pre- 
cipitate the event which the College of Cardinals is 
anxiously awaiting. The “religion” which the new 
Brotherhood is endeavouring to resuscitate is defunct 
beyond recovery ; but there is a religion which it might 
do something to inaugurate, a religion for which one 
longs the more one reads certain paragraphs of the 
Corporate Manifesto :— A religion in which should 
lurk no need for wars, no standing-ground for the 
sacerdotal element, no fair pretexts or gorgeous disguises 
for the low bad passions of humanity.” 


THE CONSCIENTIOUS BORE. 


We all of us have our foibles. It would be a dull 
world if we had not. So much of the daily pleasure of 
life comes from the contemplation of other people’s 
little weaknesses and vanities, and the consciousness 
which, if we are candid, we cannot escape from, that we 
ourselves serve as the cause of wit in others, interferes 
very little with our enjoyment. It was once said by a 
sort of amiable cynic, that the proper attitude of mind 
towards our fellow-creatures is one of good-humoured 
contempt. Travelling through the world we often find 
ourselves face to face with people in whose company 
this mood is certainly not unnatural—people eminently 
respectable, with qualities too commonly lacking in 
those who are free from their faults, full of benevolence, 
but empty of intelligence and knowledge of the 
world, or of that mother-wit which takes the place 
of knowledge of the world. It-is precisely the 
good qualities of thesp persons which makes them 
so irrepressible and so much to be dreaded. Life with 
them is a mission, and nothing else. It may be 
granted that the feeling which prompts them to view 
existence in this light is in itself all that is excellent 
and admirable. In fact, there are no complimentary 
adjectives which may not be applied to it in the super- 
superlative degree. But without qualities of another 
kind to balance this feeling, it is ten to one if it does 
not show itself in some foolish and offensive shape. 
How often in the company of such people has not even 
the most serious-minded man longed for the society of 
the “careless, merry sinner,” who will suffer him to 
be saved or damned as he likes, and in his own way! 
Those people whose sense of duty has, so to speak, 
overrun them, who cannot allow for the considerable 
part of human life with which moral considerations 
have nothing to do, and who look exclusively at the 


ethical side of that part with which they have a t 
deal, though not everything, to do—they may have 
much to recommend them, they may deserve no small 
admiration at a distance, they may even do some good, 
though much less than they would do could they only 
see how much more the half is than the whole—but, 
pace tantorum virorum, they are intolerable bores. 

There is a type of character, common among the half- 
cultivated middle classes of this country, which seems 
the favourite prey of this amiable monomania, The 
source of the disease lies in a hypertrophied conscience. 
Sufferers from this complaint, unless they have much 
judgment or education to correct it, are always liable to 
slip into some evil and oppressive habit, by which the 
diseased organ is still further fattened. They are never 
happy unless they are saying a'word in season, or cast- 
ing their bread upon the waters. Possessed by the 
desire to go about doing good, they have neither the 
instruction nor the imagination to conceive of any good 
outside, or at variance with, their fancies.. Life is with- 
out any value or meaning to them unless spent in a 
crusade against tobacco, or a vegetarian apostolate, or 
an anti-vivisectionist agitation, or a holy war against 
hot dinners of a Sunday. They look on_ their 
friends and acquaintances as so many “cases” to 
be prescribed for. The more healthy and happy a 
man is, the more eagerly they pounce upon him 
with the one thing needful, without which his 
happiness is as the crackling of thorns under a 
pot. It is useless to thank them for their kind inten- 
tions, and assure them that you have really no need of 
their help. They wag their heads with an air of mild 
reproof, and inform you that you will think differently 
by-and-by. To take up life didactically, to look on your 
fellow-creatures simply as souls to be saved or invalids 
to be cured, implies such a want of fancy, of humour, 
and of a just perception of the true facts of human 
nature, as really ought to put a man out of the pale of 
social intercourse. And, indeed, people of this sort do 
keep very much to themselves, and seldom emerge into 
the outside world, the realities of which are so little in 
harmony with their fancies. They form little coteries 
and cliques, into which one may sometimes stray acci- 
dentally, but from which one flees without a moment’s 
delay, unless—which really does happen now and 
then—the excellence of the cuisine (there are rem- 
nants of grace left in the most abandoned) tempts 
us to linger awhile in Philistia. Then we speak 
the natives fair, we carefully refrain from all in- 
convenient jesting, and we bear ourselves so meekly 
and so teachably that we are dismissed with a 
warm shower-bath of benedictions, and an odour 
of hope and promise hangs ever after about our 
memory. But with all of them this sort of trace, these 
friendly parleyings, are not possible. There are some 
whose faith seems a happy compound of egoism and 
dyspepsia, and who must be either avoided altogether 
or smitten hip and thigh. In the case of many who 
start without a large fund of native kindliness to draw 
upon, this unwillingness to meet their fellow-creatures 
on the simple ground of good-fellowship, this incapacity 
to understand any but a doctrinal tie between man and 
man, this sharp division of human beings into shee 
and goats, and, worse than all, this call they feel to 
impose these views in season and out of season (espe- 
cially the latter) on all whom they meet, develop an 
arrogance, an asperity, an intolerance, which make them 
as unlovely specimens of humanity as can easily be 
found. : 

Persons with these opinions, whether they are of the 
amiable or the domineering temperament, need some 
organ by which to diffuse them. They have, indeed, a 
considerable number of newspapers and magazines, 
which circulate freely in certain quarters, but which 
have none of them enough ability or general interest to 
be read without the circle of the initiated. The out- 
sider, therefore, if he is to be reached at all, must be 
reached by a different method. If in his blindness of 
heart he will not buy the literature in which the trath 
is set forth, he may nevertheless read it when it is put 
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into his hands for nothing, and on this principle tons 
and cartloads of tracts are published and circulated 
weekly in all parts of this island. Making every 
allowance for the grade of intelligence from which they 
come, and to which they are addressed, it may be said 
that, so far as any effect on the world is concerned, a 
more culpable waste of ink and paper could not possibly 
be imagined. The only conceivable good they can do is 
the satisfaction of those who circulate them, who, if they 
were not thus employed, might be doing nothing, or 
worse. They furnish a motive for many a trip to the 
seaside, the object of many a ramble on Hampstead 
Heath or in Epping Forest. Wherever there is a crowd 
of people enjoying themselves, it is attended, as by its 
shadow, by the inevitable band of tract-distributors. 
The Social Science Congress, held a couple of years ago 
at Brighton, was their golden opportunity. There for 
one short week the votaries of fashion and the votaries 
of science (falsely so called) combined to offer such a 
target for their artillery as they will not easily find 
again. While carnally-minded persons were skooting 

use on the Yorkshire moors, or yachting on the 

tch coast, or boating on the Italian lakes, a band of 
these sable-clad emissaries were to be seen mysteriously 
coming and going on the King’s Road— 

(See the troops of Midian 
Prowl and prowl around !)— 

and as some grey-headed statistician or some light- 
hearted, gaily-attired maiden passed by, a volley of 
tracts, a broadside of serious fly-leaves, was discharged 
upon them. If the first onslaught proved unsuccessful, 
back they drew, repulsed but not disheartened, to the 
beach, where an arsenal of fresh ammunition lay 
hidden, and then with replenished pouches returned 
undauntedly to the charge. Denunciation and invec- 
tive, garnished with monosyllabic participles, are no 
doubt the first means of defence which suggest them- 
selves to the attacked party—but they are utterly 
ineffective. A tract on the third commandment, or 
“Swear not at all,” is the immediate reply to such 
an outburst. Nor is ridicule, unless managed with great 
adroitness and courtesy, a much better weapon. The 
man in black has the pleasure of feeling himself a martyr, 
and his armoury of pamphlets must be ill-stored indeed 
if it does not contain a warning for the scoffer with 
which to retaliate. Polite satire, what Lord Chester- 
field calls “‘ genteel levity,” is perhaps the best of all 
means of defence, not that its excellence is likely to be 
appreciated by its object who only half understands it, 
but because he is baffled by the very amiability of your 
derision. Of this kind was the reply of a witty lady to 
one of these equivocal reformers. When he handed her 
a little book, she declined it with a graceful salutation, 
and the urbane reply, ‘‘ Thank’ee, thank’ee kindly, I am 
saved.” 

But the nature of the man we are speaking of, like 
that of other people, is best revealed by contrast. In 
England, with its gloomy sky, its dingy smoke-stained 
towns, its swarms of worthy, half-taught people, not so 
quick as they might be to appreciate the fitness and 
niceties of conduct, he is surrounded by a thousand asso- 
ciations with which his own person and vocation are in 
harmony. Transplant him to a southern country, 
and observe into what relief much that might not be 
noticed at home is thrown. Strolling along the Piazza 
di Spagna at Rome on a sunny afternoon, while 
the models are basking sleepily on the Spanish steps, 
and the open space is alive with the world’s holiday- 
makers, you may see a serious-visaged being, or perhaps 
two of them together, standing at the corner of a street, 
each armed with a bundle of papers. For awhile their 
eyes search the throng of idlers in vain. But by-and- 
by they catch sight of a likely subject in the distance. 

he two conspirators are seen to talk mysteriously to 
one’another, glancing now and then at the figure which 
draws near unconscious of its fate. No sooner does it 
come within range, than one of them advances, and 
with pious, but justifiable, artifice, by way of breaking 
the ice, inquires the way to the Corso. ‘ The Italian, 
with the politeness natural to his race, gives him 


promptly the required information, and receives as a 
parting gift from the grateful foreigner a a omen 
with a frontispiece representing a conve Roman, 
laying his hand on an open book, and turning his back 
disdainfully upon an infuriated monk. “ Ma cosa c’é ?”” 
says the recipient, as he walks away, looking at the gi 
with a thoughtfal curiosity. The expression of his 
changes into a puzzled surprise, then to a blank of utter 
bewilderment. At last he breaks into a sunny, good. 
humoured smile, and consigns the little book to the first 
convenient receptacle, with the philosophical remark : 
“ Ma sono buffi, questi Inglesi.” 

And yet it would be churlish to grudge these people 
their innocent pleasures. The happiness they receive is 
out of all proportion greater than any mischief they can 
possibly do. The very irritation which they produce on 
thoughtful men—is not this itself an exercise in tole. 
rance and forbearance towards weak-minded brethren ? 
How few of our sports are attended with as little suffer. 
ing to our fellow-worms! And that intelligence which 
can take delight in a tract—what serenity there must 
be in it, what freedom from the woes of speculative un- 
certainty, what bovine content! How natural, nay, from 
a certain point of view, how praiseworthy, is that tone 
of pitiful rebuke in which they address the indifferent 
or scoffing outsider! What a daily and hourly source 
of honest pride to feel oneself a bulwark to stem the 
rising wave of Romanism, Ritualism, and Rationalism ! 
How neat, how adequate, how easily grasped, is the 
theory of human destiny implied in most«of these pro- 
ductions! But we had better pause, lest malice should 
accuse us of jeering at persons striving, albeit with 
limited vision, to make themselves useful in this wicked 
world. We are not sitting in the seat of the scornfal. 
Far from it. We know that many of those e in 
these pursuits are such good, simple creatures—some of 
them indeed are psychological curiosities—that, do what 
they will, it is impossible to be angry with them long, 
and we are resolved, when we next meet such an one, 
to beguile him into the nearest smoking-room, and make 
him forget his apostolic mission over a pipe and a glass 
of whiskey. 


GREEN PASTURES AND PICCADILLY." 
BY WILLIAM BLACK, | 


Author of ‘The Adventures of a Phaeton,’ ‘ The Princess 
of Thule, §c. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIILI. 
SAMBO. 


Ow a blazing, hot, dry day in August, two strange creatures 
might have been seen carefully picking their steps down a 
narrow path cut in the steep precipice that overlooks the 
whirling and hurrying waters of Niagara. They were appa- 
rently Esquimaux ; and they were attended by a third person, 
also apparently an Esquimaux. All three wore heavy and 
amorphous garments of a blue woollen stuff; but these were 
mostly concealed by capacious oilskins, They had yellow oil- 
skin caps tightly strapped on their head; yellow oilskin 
jackets, with flapping sleeves; yellow oilskin trousers of great 
width but no particular shape; and shoes of felt. One of the 
two travellers wore—alas !—spectacles. 

These heavy garments became less hot as the Esquimaux 
began to receive shooting spurts of spray from the rocks over 
head; and when, following their guide, they had to stand in @ 
shower-bath for a few seconds, while he unlocked a small and 
mysterious portal, the cool splashing was not all uncomfort- 
able. But when, having passed through this gate, they had to 
descend some exceedingly steep and exceedingly slippery 
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wooden steps, they discovered that even a shower-bath on a 
hot day may become too much of a good thing. For now they 
began to receive blows on the head, and blows on the shoulders, 
as though an avalanche of pebbles was upon them; while 
strange gusts of wind, blowing up from some wild caldron 
below, dashed across their faces and mouths, blinding and 
choking them. And in the booming and thundering sound 
all around them, had not the taller of the two travellers to stop, 
and seize his companion’s arm, and yell with all his might be- 
fore he could be heard— 

‘“‘Donnerwetter! whata fellow that was in the guide-book ! 
I will swear he never came through that gate! He said you 
must take off your collar and gloves, or you will get them wet ! 
Ho, ho! Your collar and gloves! Ho, ho!” 

But the laughter sounds wild and unearthly in the thunder 
of the falling waters and the pistol-shots hammering on one’s 
head. Still further down the slippery steps go these three 
figures ; and the roar increases; and the wild gusts rage with 
fiercer violence, as if they would whirl these three yellow 
phantoms into mid-air, The vagus nerve declares that in all 
its life it never was treated in this way before; for what with 
the booming in the ears, and the rattling on the head, and the 
choking of the mouth, it has got altogether bewildered. The 
last of the wooden steps is reached; the travellers are on 
slippery rocks; and now before them is a vast and gloomy 
- @ave, and there is a wild whirlpool of lashing water in it, and 
outside it; between the travellers and the outside world is a 
blinding wall of water, torn by the winds into sheets of grey 
and white, and plunging down as if it would reach the very 
centre of the earth. The roaris indescribable. And how isit 
that the rushing currents of wind invariably sweep upward, as 
if to fight the falling masses of white water, and go whirling 
a smoke of foam all about the higher reaches of this awful 
cavern ? 

Here ensues a piteous and painful spectacle. No doubt these 
two travellers had gone down to this Cave of the Winds to be 
suitably impressed. Nodoubt they had read with deep atten- 
tion the description of getting behind the falls written by 
gentlemen who had adventured some little way behind the 
Horse-Shoe Falls—on the other side—and who had gone home, 
with damp gloves, to write an account of the business, and to 
invoke the name of their Maker in order to give strength to 
their intransitive verbs. But could anything in the world be 
more ludicrous than the spectacle of a man, with Niagara 
tumbling on his head, trying to keep his spectacles dry? It 
was in vain that the guide had warned him to leave these 
behind him. It was in vain that his companion had besought 
him. And there he stood, in the midst of this booming and 
infernal cavern, trying to get furtive snatches through his 
miserable spectacles by rapidly passing over them a wet 
handkerchief. Then a fiercer gust than usual whirled the 
handkerchief out of his hand and sent it flying upwards until 
it disappeared in the smoke of the spray. After that, mute 
despair. 

For now, as dumb signs declared, it was necessary to pass 
round the back of this wild cavern, by a narrow path between 
the lashing waters and the rocks; one hand on the rocks, the 
other gripped by the guide, the eyes keeping a sharp look-out, 
as far as was possible in the gloom, for one’s footing. But how 
could this miserable creature with the swimming spectacles 
accomplish this feat P Blind Bartimeus would have been safer ; 
for he, at least, would have had both hands free. It was with 
& piteous look that he held out the spectacles, and shook his 
head. The face of the attendant Esquimaux plainly said, “I 
told you so ”—speech was impossible amid this thunder. 

And now this helpless person, being left alone at the entrance 
to the cave, and alternating the efforts of spray-blinded eyes 


with quick glances through spectacles dried by a dripping oil- 
skin sleeve, saw some strange things. For at first it appeared 
to him that there was nothing visible in the outer world but 
this unceasing plunge of masses of water, that crashed upon the 
rocks, and sprung out into mid-air, whirling about in mad fashion 
with the twisting hurricanes of wind. But by and by—and 
apparently immeasurable leagues away—he caught fitful 
glances of a faint roseate colour—a glow that seemed to have 
no form or substance. And then again, with the rapidity of a 
dream, a glimmer appeared as of sunlight on brown rocks; and 
for an instant he thought he saw some long wooden poles of a 
bright red, supported in mid-air. Was that, then, the bridge 
outside the falls by which the other two phantoms were to 
return? But the whole thing was fleeting and unsubstantial ; 
and again the wild grey mists closed over it; while the vagus 
nerve protested horribly against this perpetual hammering on 
the head. For a moment the frantic thought occurred to him 
that he would sacrifice these accursed spectacles—that he would 
dash them into the foaming caldron—that he would at all 
risks clamber round the black walls with both hands unem- 
cumbered. But the vagus nerve—which seems to form a sort 
of physical conscience—intervened. ‘ Think of your loving 
wife and tender babes,” it said. “ Think of your duty as one of 
the magistrates of Surrey. Above all, consider what the wise 
Frenchman said, ‘ When one is dead it is for a very long time ;' 
and cheerfully, and without a pang, sacrifice the dollars you have 
paid.” 

Another vision through this Walpurgis dance of waters. 
Far away—as if another world altogether was revealing itself— 
two figures appeared in mid-air, and they seemed to be clamber- 
ing along by the rose-red poles. But there was no substance in 
them. They were as aerial as the vapour through which they 
faintly gleamed. They passed on, apparently descending towards 
certain phantasmal shadows that may have been rocks; and 
were seen no more. 

It was about ten minutes thereaftor that the wooden portal 
above was reopeued ; and the three Esquimaux, dripping inside 
and out, stood in the dry air. And now it seemed as if the 
great landscape around was dyed in the intensest colours; and 
the eyes, long harassed by these bewildering greys and whites, 
roved in a delighted manner over the ruddy rocks, and the green 
woods, and the blue of the skies. And the hot air was no 
longer too hot after this mighty shower-bath; while the 
Lieutenant, his face glowing after the wet, and his beard in 
twisted and flaky tangles, was declaring that the passage along 
these slippery boards was about as bad as the Mauvais Pas, 
Was it to flatter him—as every captain is ready to flatter his 
passengers on getting them into port by telling them he has not 
experienced such a storm for five-and-twenty years—that the 
attendant Esquimaux observed that it was an unusually bad 
day for the Cave, owing to the direction of the wind? In any 
case, the Lieutenant answered, it was a good thing he had not 
asked any of his lady friends to accompany him. 

But of course these gentle creatures insisted on going down 
to the old and familiar passage behind the Horse-Shoe Falls 
which has been the theme of much eloquent writing ; and ac- 
cordingly, in the afternoon, we all went along to a big building 
that reminded us at once of Chamounix, so crammed was it 
with photographs, trinkets, guides, and tourists. _ Here, for a 
trifling charge, we were accommodated with a few loose water- 
proofs to throw over our ordinary costumes; and thus attired 
we crossed the road and struck down the narrow and sloppy 
path leading to the falls, We would have no guide, If there 
was a guide at all, it was a courageous person who had boldly 
left his spectacles in the building above, and had sworn—in 
his purblind state—to accomplish this desperate enterprise, or 
perish in the attempt. Undaunted, he and his companions 
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passed by several ladies who were busy making water-colour 
drawings—having cunningly chosen positions where they could 
get a good lump of red rock and some bushes for their fore- 
ground. Undaunted, they met the preliminary challenges—as 
it were—of the Horse-Shoe Falls in the shape of little spouts 
of water; in fact, these were unly the playful and capricious 
attentions that Undine’s knight received when her uncle was 
in a good humour and attended him through the gloomy forest. 
These spouts and jets increased to a shower; and the path 
grew narrower, so that we had to exercise some caution in 
allowing returning explorers to pass us—more especially as we 
were shod, not in gripping felt, but in goloshes of enormous 
size, But what of that? We should have pressed forward, 
if each foot had been in a canoe. 

And it was shameful to see at this time how the Lieutenant 
paid almost no heed at all to his wife—to the mother of his 
children—to the friendless and forlorn creature who had been 
banished from her native land ; but almost exclusively devoted 
himself to Lady Sylvia, whom he led in the van of the party. 
Not only did he give her his hand at all the narrow places ; 
but even, in order to do so, was bold enough to venture outside 
on the broken and brittle slate, in a fashion which no father of 
a family should permit himself. But as for Bell, she was not 
born in Westmoreland for nothing. She walked along this 
ledge as freely and carelessly as if she had been walking in 
Oxford Street. When she looked down the sheer precipice, it 

was only to admire the beautiful colours of the green water, 
here swirling in great circles of foam. We firmly believed 
that she was singing aloud the mermaid’s song in “ Oberon ;” 
but of course we could not hear her. 

For now the booming of the Falls was close at hand; and 
we found in front of us a ledge or plateau running away in 
between the high wall of rock and the mighty masses of water 
shooting downwards in a confusion of mist and spray. One by 
one we entered into this twilit hall of the water-gods; and, 
after trying to overmaster or get accustomed to the thundering 
roar, placed our backs to the rocks and confronted the spec- 
tacle before us, What was it, then? Only perpetual down- 
ward streaks of grey ; a slight upward motion, as if the wind 
was fraying the surface of these masses; a confused whirling 
overhead of grey vapour; and at our feet a narrow ledge of 
black and crumbling rock that trembled with the reverberation 
of the crash below. The strange twilight of this hall of waters 
was certainly impressive ; and there was something in our en- 
forced silence, and in the shaking of the ground on which we 
stood, to add to the impression. Here, too, there were none of 
the fierce hurricane-gusts of the “ Cave of the Winds” to buffet 
the eyes and choke the mouth and nostrils. Nor had the vagus 
nerve to contend with the hammering of tongs on the head. No 
doubt, a cultivator of the emotions might come down here with 
a fair presumption that beautiful feelings would arise within 
him. He might even bring a chair with him, and sit down 
and wait for them. And whea he clambered up into the dry 
air again, he would find himself none the worse,” except, per- 
haps, that his gloves might be damp. 

But onwards—onwards. The goal has to be reached: let 
those whose vagus nerve remonstrates remain behind. And 
now the darkness increases somewhat ; and the narrow ledge, 
rising and falling, and twisting round the edge of the rocks, is 
like a black snake at one’s feet; and the wind and water 
around one’s face seem more inextricably mixed than ever. 
But has the world come to an end? Have the rocks, too, 
been mixed up with the vapour? Have we got to the verge 
of the visible universe, to find ourselves confronted by nothing 

but misty phantoms? Suddenly one feels a hand on one’s 
shoulder. With caution, and a tight grip, one turns. And 
what is this wild thing gleaming through the grey vapour—a 


great, black face, shining and smiling and dripping, brilliant 
rows of teeth, and coal-black eyes? And what is this thing 
that he yells high and clear—so that it is heard even through 
the roar and thunder around—“ You kent go no forder den 
dawt!” Tis well, friend—Sambo, or Potiphar, or whatever 
you may be, You are very like the devil, down here in this 
wild place ; but there has been a mistake about the element, 
’Tis well, nevertheless; and a half-dollar shall be thine, when 
we'get back to dry air and daylight. 

Our women-folk were greatly pleased with this excursion ; 
and began to assume superior airs. At dinner there was a 
wild and excited talk of the fearful things they had seen and 
done—a jumble of maddened horses, runaway coaches, sinking 
boats, and breaking iceo—so that you would have thought that 
such an assemblage of daring spirits had never met before 
under one roof, 

“These are pleasant things to hear of,” it is remarked, “ es- 
pecially for the father of a family. When one listens to such 
pranks and escapes on the part of respectable married people, 
one begins to wonder what is likely to be happening to two 
harum-scarum boys. Ihave no doubt that at this moment 
they are hewing off their thumbs with jack-knives ; and trying 
to hang the pony up to atree; and loading the gardener’s gun 
with four pounds of powder and three marbles, What do you 
say, Bell?” 

“I have no doubt they are all asleep,” answered that prac- 


tical young matron, who has never been able to decide: 


whether American time is before English time, or the reverse. 
Well, we got our letters at Niagara; and were then free to 


set out for the Far West. There was nothing in these letters - 
but the usual domestic tidings. Lord Willowby expressed sur- 


prise to his daughter that Balfour should intend, as he under- 
stood, to remain in London during the autumn; that was all 
the mention of her husband that Lady Sylvia received. 
Whether she brooded over it, can only be conjectured; but to 
all eyes it was clear that she was not at this time solely occu- 
pied in thinking about Niagara. 

Our favourite points of view had by this time come to be 
certain chosen spots on the American side, close by those 
immense bodies of green water that came gliding on so swiftly 
and smoothly, that fell away into soft traceries of white as the 
wind caught their surface, and that left behind them, as they 
plunged into the unknown gulf below, showers of diamonds 
that gleamed in the sun as they remained suspended in the 
upward currents of air. But perhaps our last view was the 
finest of all, and that as we were leaving, from the Canadian 
side. The clear blue day was suddenly clouded over by a 
thunderstorm. Up out of the south-west came rolling masses 
of cloud, and these threw an awful gloom over the plain of 


waters above the Falls, while the narrow neck of land adjacent - 


was as black as night. Then from a break in these sombre 
clouds one gleam of light fell flashing on the very centre of 
the Horse-Shoe Falls—the wonderful green shining out more 
brilliantly than ever; while nearer at hand one or two random 
shafts of light struck down on the white foam that was whirl- 


ing onwards into the dark gorge. That was our final glimpse 


of Niagara; but perhaps not the one that will remain longest 
in the memory. Surely we had no intention of weaving any- 
thing comic or fantastic into our notion of Niagara when we 
went down that dripping ‘path on the hot August afternoon. 
But now we often talk of Sambo—if such was his name—of 
the tall and dusky demon who burst upon us through floating 
clouds of vapour. Does he still haunt that watery den—a@ 
gloomy shape—yet not awful, but rather kind-hearted and 
smiling, in the midst of these unsubstantial visions? Or have 
the swift waters seized him, long ago, and whirled him away 
beyond the reach of human eyes and ears ? 
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MR. PAGE’S LIFE OF DE QUINCEY. 


Thomas de Quincey: his Life and Writings. With Unpublished 
renee By H. A. Page. London: John Hogg and 


De Quincey deserved a -better biography than this. 
The commendations that have been Sante m it 
show to what a low level the biographical art has fallen 
among us. A chronological arrangement of biographi- 
cal materials no more makes a biography than four walls 
and a roof make a cathedral. The fragments here 
mechanically piled together, in layers of rough mortar 
which bulges from every interstice, were surely rare 
and precious enough to invite the constructive skill of 
a more masterly hand. The one biographical gift which 
Mr. Page seems to possess is an effusive sympathy with 
his hero, and even that is not a clear advantage, partly 
because it has tempted Mr. Page into occasional 
imitations of the master’s style, and partly because 
it has moved him to apologetically extenuate and 
explain away as shortcomings from his ideal of per- 
fect manhood characteristic traits which ought to 
have been decisively marked. For the rest Mr. 
Page brings to his task a fatal facility in writing 
commonplace, and a tendency to become incompre- 
hensible by way of establishing his claim to be a pro- 
ficient in the higher criticism. He has been fascinated 
by De Quincey’s use of abstract language, and tries to 
walk upon the same high tight-rope with anything but 
graceful success. In the very first sentences of the first 
chapter he starts off in the following breathless fashion. 
“De Quincey himself, in descanting on the dream- 
faculty, says, ‘Habitually to dream magnificently, a 
man must have a constitutional determination to reverie.’ 
In that sentence he announces the true law of all litera 
ture that comes under the order of pure phantasy. But 
in his case, in spite of the strength of the dream-element, 
we cannot proceed far till we discover that his determina- 
tion to reverie was but the extreme projection of one 
phase of a phenomenal nature balancing its opposite.” 
A page or two farther on we find more mimicry equally 
comical of the language of the master. ‘“ Every person 
that had come close enough to his sympathy was soon 
translated into an atmosphere of dream, whose 
presence immediately penetrated his views of life and 
of nature, imparting to all a shadowy spirituality and 
pathetic pomp of colouring.” But indeed the whole 
of the first chapter, in which Mr. Page, as he says, 
“presents an overture, strikes a keynote, indicates 
generally the point of view,” is a notable example of 
the ludicrous and dislocating results of trying to imitate 
the stride of a giant. 

As an instance of injudicions apology, we would 
specify Mr. Page’s account of De Quincey’s life at 
Oxford. De Quincey’s own account of the matter is 
that at Oxford he lived very much by himself, and 
pursued his own lines of reading, without much regard 
to the studies of the place. ‘‘ Oxford, ancient mother! ”’ 
he says in one of his papers, “ hoary with ancestral 
honours, time-honoured, and it may be time-shattered 
power, I owe thee nothing! Of thy vast riches I took 
not a shilling, though living among thousands who 
owed to thee their daily bread.” The truth was that 
De Quincey’s passion for reading, like Gibbon’s, was so 
strongly developed before he went to Oxford, that he 
had neither inclination nor time for prescribed tasks. 
When boys have reached that stage, the best thing 
that Universities can do for them is to let them alone, 
and tutorial discipline was not so strict then that De 
Quincey ran much risk of interference. Only once did 
his tutor ask what he was reading, and the worthy gen- 
tleman was perfectly satisfied with the answer—‘ Paley.” 
He did not push his inquiries to the extent of discover- 
ing that his pupil had deceived him, and was really 
engaged in studying closely the Parmenides of Plato. 
If he had made this discovery, he could have done 
nothing better than pass on with such advice as to 
helpful books as he was competent to give. Mr. Page 


has thought it necessary to adopt an a ic tone for 
the way in which De nena secluded himself from 
University studies and University society. He endea- 
vours to prove that De Quincey was not absolutely 
inattentive to the machinery that was revolving round 
him, that he did not live so completely hermitical in life 
as he professed, and if he did that it was his misfortune 
rather than his fault. Mr. Page does not use these 
words, but that is the tone of the chapter in which he 
treats of De Quincey’s life at Oxford. It begins as 
follows :— 

De Quincey’s life at Oxford was little in conformity with the 
ordinary traditions of that ancient seat of learning. Its hoary 
antiquity, its venerable air, must have at first impressed him; the 
reminiscences of the famous sons of genius, who have fondly looked 
back to its lofty halls and its dim cloisters, could not but have 
stirred his enthusiasm ; the inexhaustible treasures of the Bodleian 
could not but have sometimes tem him to “seorn delights and 
live laborious days,” as indeed we have the best of proof that he did. 
But he came burdened with experiences, luckily not common to 
undergraduates ; and natural tendency combined with outward cir- 
cumstances to repress the “genial currents,” which it is as much 
the prerogative of Oxford to awaken and to direct, as it is to instil, 
or to confirm, love fer liberal studies in themselves—for the Greek 
and the Latin poets, and for “ divine-philosophy.” 

Although he did not read in “the lines that lead to 
University honours,” he was not idle, and he observed 
and studied the University system—such is the gist of 
Mr. Page’s chapter. It is rfectly true, perfectly 
sound, thoroughly sensible. at we object to in Mr. 
Page as a biographer is that he should state the facts, 
not in relation to the inherent peculiarities of De 
Quincey’s character, but in relation to a commonplace 
standard of the University “ good boy.” Far be it from 
us to discourage the good boy, and encoun the 
vagarian ; our sole objection is to the method of state- 


ment. De Quincey was so entirely self-developed that — 


the circumstance of his having been in residence in a 
college receives an exaggerated importance when it is 
made an occasion for treating his career as if it might 
have been expected to conform to the ordinary standard. 
Of “the famous sons of genius’? whom Oxford has pro- 
duced, the one whom De Quincey seems to have taken 
as his exemplar was Gibbon, who went up with a 
similarly miscellaneous stock of knowledge, and who 
did not “‘ fondly look back to its lofty halls and its dim 
cloisters.”” 

Again, Mr. Page is unnecessarily anxious to prove 
that De Quincey was a more genial and sociable 
man than some of his detractors will admit. He 
would have added to the distinctness of his portraiture 
as a biographer if he had simply treated De Quincey’s 
want of sociability as “the extreme projection of one phase 
of a phenomenal nature balancing its opposite.” We 
do not know which is the more absurd, the conduct of 
the ‘‘certain biographer” at whom Mr. Page darkly 
hints in various places, who accuses De Quincey of 
ungeniality as a contemptible defect, or the conduct of 
Mr. Page, who tries to prove that De Qui was 
not so very ungenial after all. Mr. Page triumphantly 
adduces, in disproof of De Quincey’s self-acensing con- 


fession that at Oxford he did not utter more than one » 


hundred words in two years, the testimony of Mr. 
Grinfield, who frightened him out of his rooms by 
accusing him of deistical principles. He cannot, argues 
Mr. Page, have been so absolutely a hermit as he says, 
otherwise he would not have been in Mr. Grinfield’s 


rooms. The certain biographer, who “affects to know | 


a great deal about such matters,” having stated that 
De Quincey did not often appear at the dinners given 
to their staff by the proprietors of the London Magazine, 
and, when he didcome, was self-involved and did not add 
to the cheerfulness of the meeting,’’ Mr. Page retorts that 
“ of a certain order of biographiesone soon gets doubtful,’ 

and produces various testimonies of people who saw De 
Quincey in London at that time, and did not find him 
an unpleasant companion. Apparently Mr. Page is 
anxious that his hero should have the reputation of a 
brilliant diner-out. If he did not dine at Taylor and 
Hessy’s, he dined elsewhere, and talked brilliantly, as a 
literary man should. The mistake of entering upon 
such a strain of defence is that it tends to obscure one 
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of the most prominent features in De Quincey’s 
character, his morbidly shy and timid disposition, which 
no means dates from the period of his early hard- 
Fn in London, but was marked from his childhood. 
That he was the very prince of talkers, and that his 
talk was not monologue but almost nervously courteous 
ive-and-take, we bave the amplest of evidence; but he 
fia not seek company for the purpose of talking—he 
had to be caught, as it were, and brought to bay. 
With regard to this particular case of the gatherings at 
Taylor and Hessy’s, we have the evidence of “ Barry 
Cornwall,” who was a regular frequenter, and never saw 
De Quincey there but once. 
If we are accused of having spoken too harshly of 
, ’s biography, and judged it by too high a 
8 our answer is that v par ay sy Voges 
Quincey must be judged a high stan a 
piece of Siotheensiehin the oe volumes are fairly con- 
scientious. But there are deficiencies which greater 
industry or a more liberal expenditure of time upon the 
undertaking might have removed, and it required a 
much more careful and finer hand to place in their 
proper light and show in their interrelated harmony all 
the eccentric growths of this singularly gentle and 
tender nature. It is to be regretted that an opportunity 
should have been missed for setting De Dninseg’s 
character before the world in its completeness, because 
Mr. Page has been entrusted with the publication of 
very important documents which clear up much that 
was doubtful before, and, seeing that the publication has 
been long delayed, attract an amount of interest in the 
man which will probably never be felt again. It isa 
ity, indeed, on all accounts, that the truth should have 
ion reserved so long, for it has given time for legends 
to consolidate round De Quincey’s name which it will 
be no easy task to disperse. Those who knew and 
loved the curious personality of the Opium Eater felt 
certain that the explanation, come when it might, must 
be satisfactory, but there were many, by no means dis- 
to take a harsh view of his failings, who believed 
that the truth was kept back only because it could not 
be safely disclosed. There were many who believed 
that his looseness in money matters amounted to an 
utter indifference as to whether or not he paid his just 
debts, and there were ugly stories about of his moving 
from lodging to lodging without satisfying the claims of 
his landladies. It is a pity that this gossip was not 
counteracted sooner, because, complete as is the explana- 
tion of its origin, myths once established are difficult to 
uproot. 

It was not by inability or unwillingness to pay his 
rent that De Quincey was driven from lodging to lodg- 
ing, but by a characteristic habit of building himself out 
with books and papers. Partly he had a pious reverence 
for print, which indisposed him to destroy it, but still 
more he seems to have been haunted by a nervous 
desire to keep every sort of written or printed document 
with a view to some future purpose which he saw at the 
moment of passing it through his hands. The conse- 
quence was that the room where he sat soon became full 
of papers, and he had no alternative between giving 
them up to destruction and retaining the room as a place 
of safe coping for the papers, but no longer of residence 
for himself. Even in places where he only spent a few 
days he generally left some papers behind him, with 
strict instructions as to their preservation till he should 
‘return. This habit of his is well described in a letter 
from his daughter, Mrs. Baird Smith, which is the pure 
gold of these two volumes, so much more valuable than 
anything else they contain that one feels dis to 
strip off the other leaves as vain and unprofitable super- 
fluities. 

“His other extravagance grew out of the morbid valué he set upon 
his papers and their not being disturbed. He was in the habit of 
accumulating these till, according to his own description, he was 
‘snowed up,’ which meant, when matters came to such an extremity, 
that there was not a square inch of room on the table to set a cup 
upon, that there was no possibility of making his bed for the weight 

papers gathered there, that there was no chair which could be used 
for its legitimate purpose, and that the track from the door to the 
fire-place, which had always to be considered, had been blotted out, 


F 


even for his own careful treading; then he locked the door upon this 
impracticable state of things, and turned elsewhere; leaving his 
landlady, if simple and honest, fearfully impressed with the mys- 
terious sin of meddling with his papers, but, if dishonest, with such 
a handle for playing upon his morbid anxieties as was a source of 
livelihood. At his death there were, I believe, about six places 
where he had these deposits ; it may be imagined at what 

“Such a thing has been known as his gradually in this way 
‘ papering’ his family out of a house, but in later years his daughters 
in the home at Lasswade were wary, and the smallest d it of 
papers was carefully handed down into the one irrecoverable desert 
in which he worked when he left them after spending the evening 
with them, which he almost always did.” 

No one who understands De Quincey’s character can 
doubt for a moment that this is the origin of the stories 
of his being pursued from lodging to lodging. Mrs, 
Baird Smith gives some other facts as to the childlike 
tenacity with which he clung to his papers. 

‘“‘ He was not a reassuring man for nervous people to live with, as 
those nights were exceptions on which he didn’t set something on 
fire, the commonest incident being for some one to look up from work 
or book to say casually, ‘Papa, your hair is on fire,’ of whicha 
calm ‘Is it, my love?’ and a hand rubbing out the blaze was all the 
notice taken. One evening a maid rushed in upon two quiet girls 
with a horrified face and in a burst of smoke to announce that Mr, 
de Quincey’s room, by this time on the point of being ‘ snowed up,’ 
was on fire. Some important papers and a little money were 
secured, and then they descended to the scene of action to find that a 
hard frost had taken away all chance of help from water; but the 
Mississippi might have flowed past his door, and Mr. de Quincey 
would have had none of it, as it would have ruined the beloved 
papers. He therefore determined to conquer the fire without water, 
or to perish with them. All he would take in was a heavy rug; 
and he locked the door in dread of the abhorred water being poured 
in, in spite of the injury the fire might cause. Presently we were 
ass that all danger was over, though, in the presence of oc- 
casional bursts of smoke, and a very strong smell of fire, it argued — 
an extraordinary confidence in his power of mancuvring with that 
dread element that we all went to bed and slept.” 


The pathetic side of the straits to which the gentle 
student was driven by his want of order and method, 
and his over-grasping attachment to the documents on 
which his knowledge rested, appears in the closing years 
of his life, when we see him wearing out the feeble 
remnants of his strength in hours of perplexing search 
for missing leaves of important manuscript in the 
wilderness of his study. 

Dr. Hill Burton’s saying that it would have been 
ludicrous to attach to De Quincey the idea of pecuniary 
or any other responsibility is true in a sense, but it con- 
veys @ wrong impression in so far as it implies that the 
Opium Eater never gave a thought to his pecuniary 
obligations. Professor Wilson’s saying that a debt of 
51. would give De Quincey more uneasiness than a debt 
of as many thousands would give to most men, was the 
saying of one who knew him much better and saw 
deeper into his character. Any sort of obligation seems 
to have raised almost a panic terror in his sensitive 
system. The way in which his system relieved itself 
from the incubus was peculiar. Most men seek relief 
from a disturbing subject by inviting some other occu- 
pation to force it out. But De Quincey, although there 
were times when he was utterly prostrated by these 
panics, obtained relief from them, when he did obtain . 
relief, probably with the assistance of his favourite 
drug, not by dismissing them, but by transfiguring 
them into dreamy objects of mysterious dread. Mrs. 
Baird Smith uses a very true paradox when she says 
that her father seemed to take a pleasure in fear. Fear 
may be said to have become almost a necessity of his 
nature, an indispensable luxury, if by fear we under- 
stand something more than immediate apprehension of 
evil, a certain mysterious grandeur surrounding the 
causes from which evil was apprehended. If, however, 
De Quincey’s obligations influenced him only in this 
way, ministering to luxurious emotions and never 
touching the springs of his activity, we do not know 
that he could be exonerated from a culpable disregard 
of his obligations. But the uneasiness under the sense 
of obligation also took a practical shape, and spurred 
him to active efforts for its removal. Few literary men 
of his time worked harder, and his exertions added to 
his inherited income were amply sufficient to keep him- 
self and his family from want. De Quincey’s indiffer- 
ence in the matter of dress gave him an unwarrantable 
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appearance of poverty. Mrs. Baird Smith explains this 
matter as follows :— 


“ My father’s habits were simple, almost to asceticism. From the 
neuralgic suffering, which led to his first taking opium, he early 
lost all his teeth; and from the extreme delicacy of his system, he 
could eat nothing less pate of perfect mastication than bread, so 
that only too often a little soup or coffee was his whole dinner. He 
was able to take very little wine, even according to the standard of 
the present day. His dress, unfortunately, he neither cared for 
himself, nor would he let others care for it. I say unfortunately, 
because this carelessness gave rise among punctilious people, unac- 
customed to eccentric habits, to an impression of poverty for which 
there was no foundation. It might he that a thought occurred to 
him in the midst of some of his irregular processes of dressing or 
undressing (I should say, some tho generally did strike him at 
that time), and he would stop with his coat just taken off or not put 
on, without stockings at all, or with one off and one on, rf om 
coming lost in what grew out of this thought, he would work on 
for hours, hardly even noticing the coffee, which was his chief su 
port at such times. In the midst of this absorbing work, ooeld 
arrive visitors, of whom there were many, probably from such a 
distance that they could not be turned back without sight of the 
object of their long pilgrimage; upon which my father, with the 
unaffected courtesy which was one of the great charms of his cha- 
racter, would appear at once, rather than keep them waiting while 
he put on the other stocking, or whatever might be wanting, or, 
which was just as likely, in the wrong place, giving rise to.awed 
impressions of poverty with some, while those who could withdraw 
their unaccustomed eyes from the nakedness of the land, as ex- 
pounded by his feet, might have seen in his surroundings such signs 
of scrupulous neatness, sufficient comfort and refinement, as must 
have reassured them on this point. For, not long after my mother’s 
death, my father, feeling his own singular incapacity for the manage- 
ment either of a household or of young children, and always most 
willing, by self-sacrifice, to further any plan for their good, had con- 
sented to give up to the management of his eldest daughter, still 
but a girl, a small fixed income, and by her admirable judgment and 
honourable economy, there was from that time always a comfortable, 
cheerful home, wholly free from embarrassment, where he was 
anxiously looked for as giving us the best chance of gratifying those 
tastes which association with him had awakened in us. From this 
time I believe he had no fresh difficulties to hamper him; those 
which remained being rather the remnants of previous mismanage- 
ment, the growth of two phases of extravagance, which, the more 
we think of them, the more they seem the result of some strange 
failure of intellect—they were so purposeless, and brought such un- 

ble pain to his own higher nature and to those he loved. 
m the first of these phases, which can only be described as a 
wanton charity, no doubt he did gain some comfort for his own ex- 


quisite suffering for the suffering of others. His presence at home | 


was the signal for a crowd of beggars, among whom borrowed babies 
and drunken old women were sure of the largest share of his sym- 
pathy; but he refused it to none, and he was often wearied by the 
necessity he laid upon himself of listening to all the woes which 
were heaped upon him. This, of course, was that development of 
his keen sympathy with suffering which cost him least ; there were 
others which became very serious, but which his own sanguine 
belief in his own powers of work always led him firmly to believe he 
should be able to meet ; and indeed he was a hard and unceasing 
worker, but. the character of his work points to the impossibility of 
his being able generally to produce it up to time.” 

The other extravagance was the habit of establishing so 
many places of safe-keeping for his papers. 

Again, De Quincey’s wanderings, habits, and long 
absences from home produced an impression that he was 
destitute of natural affection, and was guilty of the 
most inexcusable neglect of his family. This impres- 
sion also the documents now published show to have 
been unfounded. The Opium Eater may not have been 
a model father, but he was not neglectful of the welfare 
of his household. Mr. Page’s two volumes contain 
many long letters written home from a distance, in the 
midst of distracting labours for the Press, in which the 
writer shows that he had more and not less than the 
omen of a father’s due solicitude for his little ones. 

all matters of domestic management he was as help- 
less as a child, and his eldest daughter was hardly in 
her teens when she reversed the ordinary relations 
between father and child in the control of the household 
expenditure; but how tender and gentle he was to his 
children is proved not only by the love with which they 
continued to cherish his memory, but also by many fond 
reminiscences of particular acts of kindness. 

“ My father’s love for children [Mrs. Baird Smith says], and power 
of winning their confidence, was one of his loveliest characteristics. 
My own first awaking to the fact that I had a father grew out of 
the restless nights of a delicate childhood, when my small ill- 
regulated uproar was sure to bring the kind, careful arms which 
rescued the urchin from a weariful bed and the wisdom of nursery 
discipline, and brought it to the bright warm room, and the dignity 


and delight of ‘sitting up with papa.’ This after a petti 
and soothing process of tnenpewantto pwoitiines, dud coffte, well 
loaded with sugar, had always some delizhtful book, exquisite to 
the sense of smell, as a book always was to the family nose, and to 
the eyes, because of pictures, about which, when they became too 
amazing for the restraining sense that ‘ papa must not be disturbed,’ 
he had SONG peceycan. wonderful or beautiful to tell. The leaves 
of this book had generally to be cut, and much breathless joy came 
of the careful teaching how this was to be done, so that there might 
be nor edges; reverence for the person ofa book being among 
our early lessons. The triumph of the small and the ap- 
plause of the audience over a well-executed work was the chorus to 


each opened In my memory there seems an unending su 

of these books; but teehe ly little was done, as the Ree, 
creature fell asleep sooner was its heroic intent, which was to 
‘sit up all night with papa.’ , 


‘‘As a girl between ten and twelve, I was his constant and almost 
only companion, and was never so happy as with him, The un- 
foiling ntleness of his temper, and tender attention to the feeblest 
of girlish thoughts and interests, the unconscious way to both of us 
in which he turned these into high meanings, without overshooting 
the power of the child, was one of those wonderful and gracious 
gifts, like cin pomet of conversation, which it was as impossible to 
catch and e for future use, as it would have been to have bottled 
the sunshine of those days. ; 

“This humbling of himself without effort or any appearance of 
condescension to little children, was not confined to his own children, 
nor, with all his delicate refinement, to the children of any class ; 
the most nefarious baby in the arms of the most impossible of 
mothers was a sure passport to, it might often be, his last shilling. 
And nearly the last time we were together, -his almost constant com- 
panion for some time e day was the nephew of one of our maids, 
a child of about four, who, solely for the pleasure of conversation, 
walked round and round a dull little garden with him.” 


M. DE MAZADE’S LIFE OF CAVOUR. 
Life of Count Cavour. From the French of M. Charles de 
Mazade. London: Chapman arid Hall. 
The translation, published last year, of M. Julian 
Klaczko’s interesting essay on Prince Bismarck and 
Prince Gortchakoff, has been followed this summer by a 


translation of M. de Mazade’s articles on Cavour, which 


appeared not lo o, and attracted a deal of 
aac in the Denies Deux Mondes. th works 
ought to be read by all who take any interest in foreign 
politics. But M. de Mazade’s essay is undoubtedly of 
much greater value than that of M. Klaczko. The 
latter gentleman writes on pressing questions of the 
moment in the tone of a hostile though candid partisan, 
and his opinions have the same sort of value as the 
opinions of the equally hostile and candid opinions of 
Mr, Lowe on the extension of the suffrage. The work 
undertaken, and in part achieved, by Prince Bismarck 
and Prince Gortchakoff, lies nearer to us, and 
touches the interests of the day more closely than 
that done by Cavour. We are now far enough off 
to judge fairly. of the chief author of Italian unity. 
The samo misconceptions were once current about 
him which were current five or six que ago, and still 
are, to some extent, abéut the German Chancellor. 
Englishmen, though they have not of late po shown 
a very just appreciation of the political forces. which 
have reshaped Europe, have nevertheless a strong 
enough respect for accomplished facts to acquiesce in 
changes the need of which they constantly deny before- 
hand ; without much prevision of the future, much sense 
of how things are tending, a are able to judge ag | 
and reasonably of the past. It is to be et that 

de Mazade’s book will find many readers. ith certain 
defects, it is still, so far as we know, the only intelligent 
account of the great Italian which has appeared in our 
language. The translation, though by no means fault- 
less, is readable, and will no doubt be made more so in 
case the book reaches, as it deserves to do, a second 
edition. 

The best work on Cavour which we have met with is 
undoubtedly that by Professor Heinrich von Treitschke. 
This gentleman, professor of history at Berlin, and 
editor of the Preussische Jahrbiicher, is chiefly known 
in England for his antipathy to this country, and for 
the invectives, not all them the most reasonable, 
which he is never tired Sen: us.' Science, we 
know, rather than urbanity, is the strong point of the 
German professor. But in treating of Italy and Italian 
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affairs, Herr von Treitschke shows not only the 
most thorough mastery of a subject peculiarly suited to 
his powers, but an ardour and sympathy which his 
readers cannot help sharing. His work has the great 
merit — especially for non-Italian readers— that the 
milieu in which Cavour lived and worked, the atmo- 
sphere in which he was brought up, and the varied social 
and political forces which he partly guided and partly 
followed, are described with a fulness and clearness 
which make the book much aon pot a simple 
biography. Besides giving a lifelike and charming 
Ht og of the t Sts catheainm, it serves as an 
excellent introduction to the study of Italian history 
since 1815. To Herr von Treitschke, who has been for 
years the eloquent advocate of Prussian leadership in 
Germany, the statesman who showed Prussia the way, 
who set her an example which she followed not five 
years after his death, has a natural interest. 

A more recent but very inferior work on Cavour is 
the biographical memoir of Signor Massari—a book 
which ae the merit of a painstaking chronicle, but 
which makes the subject it treats of as dull as so 
fascinating a story can be made. It is pleasant to 
turn from this to the volume of selected speeches 
by Cavour, published, with nctes and an introduc- 
tion, by his friends Signor Artom and Signor Blanc. 
M. de Mazade cannot certainly be said to have 
all the merits of Herr von Treitschke, but he is free 
from the faults of Signor Massari. His narrative is full 
of life and ease, his style, like that of most of his 
countrymen, eminently readable, and his criticism, if at 
times a little one-sided and inadequate, clear, pointed, 
and vigorous. His admiration of his hero gives him 
that equilibrium in discussing foreign affairs which 
Frenchmen’s admiration of themselves too often dis- 
turbs. A serious and thoughtful study like this, aimed 
at the understanding of a foreign people and not at the 
fostering of national vanity, shows a wonderful advance 
on the shallow and mischievous dogmatism of even a 
man like Prosper Mérimée, who could talk of Garibaldi 
as a@ puppet, and to whom Venetian architecture and 
German poetry were barbarous and repulsive, because 
not provided for by the esthetics of the ‘ boulevard.” 
From this tone M. de Mazade is wholly free. His 
defects, such as they are, are of another kind. He is 
so absorbed by his hero that the world in which his 
hero grew up—the Italy of the Restoration—hardly 
receives a passing notice. He is convinced—justly 
so, we think—that Cavour was the foremost agent 
in the deliverance of his country, but too apt 
to look on those revolutionary forces, without 
which Cavour’s achievements would have been im- 
possible, as merely hindrances to -him. Here we 
think M. de Mazade’s account one-sided and incom- 
plete. But that he is right in the main, that no one 
else could have done the work that Cavour did, and that 
without Cavour the work of Italian unity must have 
been long deferred, we have no doubt whatever. Taking 
M. de Mazade’s work, not as an exhaustive history of 
the time, but as one of a good many books which will 
be read by those who care for the subject, it deserves 


. very high praise. 


nd in talking of a man like Cavour an excess of ad- 
miration is pardonable. The patriot who devoted the 
best years of his life with unflagging zeal and unflinch- 
ing courage to the servicé of his country ; the practical 
hard-headed contriver who, with an enthusiasm which 
burned as ene in him as in anyone of his country- 
men, was never led away in pursuit of what was un- 
attainable; the skilful, persuasive diplomatist, whose 
best art was his frankness; the parliamentary leader 
who, in a country where constitutional forms were 
only just established, used them with such signal 
success; the politician, so ambitious and still so 
unselfish, ready to lead or to follow, to take the first or 
the second place, according to the needs of the moment ; 
the hopeful, buoyant, courageous spirit which no work 
or care could deprive of its elasticity ; the most attaching 
of friends, the most light-hearted of companions—there 
is in Cavour such a unity of character, such force, such 


healthfalness, such a happy balance of faculties, he seems 
so to have summed up in his own nature all the powers 
that were working for the deliverance of his country, 
that he may easily gain more than his share, great as 
that is, of an honour in which many, and among them 
some of his most uncompromising, opponents may fairly 
claim a part. The work he did is so sound, and has 
been so confirmed by subsequent events, that we forget 
that not twenty years ago it was laughed at as Utopian. 
Very young men can remember the time when the 
treaties of 1815 were spoken of as a sort of holy 
covenant, a kind of International Bible, which it was 
sacrilege to treat with disrespect. It seemed impossible 
that these treaties should be torn to pieces, and the map 
of Europe remade, not to suit the views of a number of 
well-connected Conservative gentlemen sitting round a 
green table, but in accordance with the interests 
and wishes of the nations they misgoverned. The 
reasonableness of the changes which have taken place, 
the evident tendency of nations to group themselves 
according to their natural affinities of race and speech, 
are commonplace nowadays. They were paradoxes 
twenty years ago. Cavour saw clearly, what the other 
statesmen of Europe did not see, the way the stream 
was going. The Emperor Napoleon saw it too partly, 
and because he was the only man able and willing to 
help Italy Cavour used him, and (since neither the 
Emperor nor his people did things ont of pure 
philanthropy) paid him for his help. In thus divining 
which were the living political forces of the future, in 
using all the means within his reach, and in rejecting 
whatever was chimerical and impracticable, Cavour 
accomplished a task which Europe held to be impos- 
sible, and gave to his revolutionary work a character of 
stability and finality which have made the prescriptive 
rights of those whom he dispossessed as Utopian as his 
own projects once appeared to be. No sane man now 
dreams of bringing back the Austrians into Italy, or of 
re-establishing the Federal Diet, which met for the last 
time only eleven years ago at Frankfurt. The work of 
the two “disturbers of the peace of Europe” has been 
ratified by history. 

Nowhere does the character of Cavour appear in so 
true a light as in his dealings with the Catholic Church. 
His firm liberalism, his hearty faith in everything which 
the Vatican has anathematised, and the ceaseless opposi- 
tion and abuse which he met with from Ultramontanes 
in and ont of Italy, did not make him abandon the hope 
that a fair and reasonable peace might be concluded 
between Italy and the Pope. Himself a patriot as well 
as a Catholic, too practical to treat the Italian question 
as solved so long as Rome was not the capital of Italy, 
and too reasonable to wish to deprive the Church ofa 
single privilege which was not a menace to his country, he 
seemed peculiarly fitted to act the part of mediator. It 
is well known that—misled, perhaps, by that hopefal- 
ness which was one of the secrets of his strength—he 
believed he could obtain by friendly negotiations what | 
his successors won at the point of the bayonet in 1870. 
If the Vatican had listened to him even at the 
eleventh hour, it is possible that a durable peace 
might have been concluded, and one serious danger 
to Italy and Europe—the resolution of the Ultra- 
montane party to win back Rome for the Pope 
—would have been averted.. It is no small sign 
of the unteachable perversity of that party that it would 
come to no terms with so moderate and conciliating an 
opponent. For that rancour towards all that calls itself 
religion, that impatience to have done with it and make 
a clean sweep of it which characterises many Liberals 
elsewhere, had no place in the genial and practical 
nature of Cavour, and in fact does not lie in the Italian 
temperament. Accepting the Church as an historical 
product, neither wholly good nor wholly bad, and as an 
immense force in human affairs, he wished to have it 
with him rather than against him, and if he failed the 
fault was not his. In what sense the famous formula 
‘a free Church in a free State” is valid, what qualifi- 
cation Cavour himself would have given to it, and with 
what reserve it must be applied out of the country whose 
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circumstances gave rise to it, we cannot now inquire. It 
will be remembered as an instance of Cavour’s tolerance, 
of his moderation, of his faith in freedom. 

M. de Mazade cannot resist the temptation to contrast 
his hero with the statesman to whom Germany owes its 
unity. It can hardly be expected that Prince Bismarck 
would receive full justice at the hands of a French 


political critic, even if the more problematic nature of 


the German Chancellor did not make criticism a rather 
chancy matter. Cavour was aman whom no one who 
reads his life and speeches can help knowing. You 
may like him or not, as the case may be, but you know 
perfectly well what it is that you like or dislike. But 
whatever may be the case with Prince Bismarck’s 
intimate friends, those who have only his speeches, 
political acts, and published letters to go by, must feel 
that there is room for different interpretations of his 
character. The epigrammatic sentences in the preface, 
with which M. de Wade sums up, the picture of the 
spoiler of his country, express with truth the complexity 
of this powerful and interesting nature; but more than 
its complexity they do not express. It is idle to make 
a@ comparison between two men who resemble one 
another in little else than in the work which they set 
themselves to do.. As a psychological problem Prince 
Bismarck may offer a certain kind of interest which is 
wanting in the clear and harmonious nature of Cavour. 
If the childish question of the relative greatness of the 
two men were worth discussing, they may fairly be 
placed on the same level. But there is an attractive- 
ness about Cavour, a personal charm, a humanity, 
which, added to all the qualities of a great statesman, 


make him one of the most engaging, as well as one of 


the most admirable, figures of history. 


SIR PHILIP SIDNEY’S POEMS. 


The Complete Poems of Sir Philip Sidney. Edited with Memorial 
Introduction and Notes. By the Rev. Alexander B. Grosart. 
In Three Volumes. London: Chatto and Windus. 


There is not much good in reasoning with Mr. Grdsart. 
We do not suppose that if all the powers of persuasion 
in twenty newspaper offices were concentrated upon 
him, they would succeed in inducing him to bate one 
clause of grotesque “gush” in his Memorial-introduc- 
tions or one paragraph of rash conjecture in his Notes. 
An enthusiastic editor will have his own way. Mr. 
Grosart is enthusiastic, and evidently works hard over 
his editions, collates various readings, amends the punc- 
tuation, hunts out illustrative documents with zeal, puts 
hints and guesses upon paper in a very whirlwind of 
excitement, What more would we have? Is not all 
enthusiasm and labour worthy of honour? No doubt 
it is, but then Mr. Grosart pays less regard to the 
value of his results than is altogether pleasant to see. 
Here, for example, we have a complete collection 
of the poems of Sir Philip Sidney. Mr. Grosart 
lays stress upon the fact that it is the first complete 
edition of the poems and the first critical text. Now we 
confess we do not attach much value to critical texts. It 
is much more pleasant to read an old poem in a corrupt 
early text, and puzzle occasionally over a doubtful word, 
than to have our enjoyment interrupted by the explana- 
tions of a learned editor, telling us that a word is 
printed so and so in another edition, or used in such 
and such a sense in a certain act, scene, or line of “ Ram 
Alley” or “The Revenger’s Tragedy,” or that Mr. 
Tennyson or Mr. Browning has given utterance to a 
similar sentiment. There is all the difference between 
the two ways of reading an old author that there is 
between rambling by oneself over an old building and 
being personally conducted over it by one of Mr. Cook’s 
officials. The general reader owes much to those who 
have toiled over texts composed before the age of print- 
ing; but texts printed in the author’s lifetime or before 
they were disfigured by the accumulated blunders of 
successive copyists, stand in a different category. How- 
ever, that is a matter of taste, and we have no wish to 


detract from Mr. Grosart’s honour asthe author of the first 
critical text of Sir Philip Sidney’s poems. With regard, 
however, to the requirements of a first complete edition, 
there are points that can hardly be considered matters of 
— We expect from an editor who — into three 
volumes in gorgeous print poems which are alread 
accessible—the best of them, the only ones intrinsically 
worth preserving, extant in one thin volame—and who 
undertakes to explain and annotate these poems, that 
he will not offer his edition to the public as a complete 
edition till he has made his explanation as perfect as he 
can make it. It seems rather wasteful to issue a com- 
plete edition till the poems have been thoroughly in- 
vestigated, and purchasers who have other objects in 
view than filling so many yards of shelf have a certain 
right to grumble if they find the editor lamenting that 
so little investigation has hitherto been attempted, and 
avowing his conviction that a thorough examination of 
the poems would bring a great deal to light. Now this 
is what Mr. Grosart has done in the case of the poems 
of Sir Philip Sidney. The only poems of Sir Philip’s 
that have any high value, artistic or biographical, are 
the series of sonnets to Stella. Yet we find Mr. 
Grosart, although he dogmatises about them with wild 
freedom, and even goes the length of adding two sonnets 
to the series to complete what he is certain was the 
author’s intention, overflowing with regret that so little 
has been done to throw light upon the dark places. 
Whatever may be thought of the value of critical texts, 
this jaunty way of careering through a series of complete 
editions must be generally nolidential to show a want 
of respect at once for the author and for the public. Mr. 
Grosart may reply, “ You have the critical text, and you 
have my opinion, my very decided and fixed opinion. I 
have done my part.” But then, O reverend and light- 
hearted one, are not our library shelves already groan- 
ing with ephemeral tomes, and though the wealth of 
England is inexhaustible, itis nota large island. Would 
it not have been better to make your complete edition a 
little more complete before asking us to buy it? Ofcourse 
we need not buy it,ginless we like. 

It is a pity that Mr. Grosart’s enthusiasm is not a 
little more considerate. In the remarks that he makes 
in his memorial introduction we have to complain not 
merely that they rest upon a slender basis of nal 
conviction, but that they do not take a profitable direc- 
tion. The “Stella,” to whom Sidney, under the poetic 
name of Astrophel, addressed his sonnets, was the wife 
of Lord Rich, a celebrated beauty at the Court of Eliza- 
beth, whose character in her later years was not 
free from the breath of scandal. he was the 
daughter of the Earl of Essex, who on his death-bed 
had expressed a desire that she should be united to 
Sidney, but her guardians refused their consent, and 
married her, against her will, to Lord Rich, a foolish 
and ‘unamiable young nobleman. She was only seven- 
teen, or even younger, at the time of her marriage, 
and it was apparently almost immediately after her 
marriage that Sidney is supposed to have addressed 
these sonnets to her, deckasheas her the mistress of his 
heart. Now it may be doubted whether a clergyman 
has any business to concern himself with such pagan 
things as sonnets addressed to a married lady by a lover 
who is not her husband, and perhaps Mr. Grosart ought 
to have followed the example of the Archbishop of Dublin 
in his ‘ Household Book of English Poetry,’ who guards 
his praise of the sonnets by the following judicious 
sentences. “They are addressed to one who, if the 
course of true love had run smooth, should have been 
his wife. When, however, through the misunderstand- 
ing of parents, or through some other cause, she had 
become the wife of another, Platonic as they are, they 
would far better have remained unwritten.” But Mr. 
Grosart considers this criticism, which he quotes, as 
being “ about the shallowest criticism imaginable,” and 
rightly refuses to regard the tone of the sonnets as 
Platonic. Still, he cannot commit himself to an ap- 
proval of such love-making, and accordingly he tries to 
save Sidney’s character in two ways. First he labours 
to prove that when Sidney began to write sonnets to 
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Penelope Devereux she was not yet married, and it so 
oe that one of the sonnets, not far from the be. 
inning of the series, unmistakably points to her as being 
wife of Lord Rich, being in fact an abuse of her hus- 
band asthe unworthy r of such a treasure, he en- 
deavours to get rid of this awkward fact by declaring, 
of course without a particle of evidence, that there is no 
designed arrangement in the sonnets as they stand, that 
they must have been printed off as they came into the 
hands of the printer, and that properly the place of this 
sonnet is much later in the series. Unable, however, 
to get over the fact that the lady was married sometime in 
the course of this poetical courtship, Mr. Grosart has 
resort to the explanation that there was nothing actually 
criminal in the relations between her and Sidney, 
bestows high praise upon her for repulsing her 
admirer’s addresses, and treats the whole affair as an 
unfortunate passion over which Sidney in the end 
triumphed, thanks as much to the noble assistance of 
Lady Rich as to his own self-control. As the sonnets 
stood in the series “‘ Astrophel and Stella,” the last was 
a profession of utter despair at the continued coldness 
of his mistress, which rather militates against Mr. 
Grosart’s conception of them as a record of tempta- 
tion bravely struggled with and finally overcome. But 
nothing daunted by this, Mr. Grosart picks out 
from some miscellaneous sonnets of Sidney’s two in 
which he adjures earthly love to leave him, bids his 
mind aspire to higher things, and invokes the assistance 
of Eternal Love to maintain him in his farewell to the 
world. These sonnets; Mr. Grosart is convinced, must 
have become detached by some accident from the As- 
trophel-Stella series, of which they must be the fitting 
termination, as anybody will see who reads them. 

The objection to this high-handed way of forcing a 
moral conception upon Sidney’s sonnets is that it tends 
to eee their historical origin. Mr. Grosart 
gives no heed to the literary influences which had to do 
with the production of those sonnets. To him they are 
merely poems, written straight from the heart; he 
accepts literally the graceful fiction. that they owe their 
birth purely to the power of Stella’s eyes. Now we do 
not mean to say that it is a small matter as affecting 
Sidney’s character whether or not he made serious love 
to Lady Rich, but it is a matter that has very little to 
do with these sonnets. They cannot be tendered in 
evidence one way or the other. They were written ata 
time when our English poets were careful students and 
eager imitators or emulators of Italian poetry. The 
date of their composition coincides with a visit which 
Spenser paid to Sidney at Penshurst, a fact of much 
too prosaic a nature to attract Mr. Grosart’s 
attention. We know that Spenser was a great 
connoisseur in poetic forms and it is a reason- 
able probability that Sidney’s poetic powers were 
stimulated by contact with him, and that they wrote 
together in rivalry of their Italian predecessors. Now 
with the Italian poets it was no drawback to a poetic 
mistress that she should be another man’s wife ; quite 
the contrary—it was almost a necessity that she should 
be so. Sidney was only following the mode when he 
chose Lady Rich as the object of his poetic addresses. 
Mr. Grosart pays poets a very poor compliment as artists 
when he takes for granted that they seriously feel, and 
endeavour practically to carry out, every sentiment to 
which they give expression. It would be equally 
reasonable to suppose that Mr. Leighton could never 
have modelled his statue in the last Academy Exhibition 
unless he had really strangled a python, or that Mr. 
Alma Tadema must have frequently danced as a 
bacchante before he painted his picture of “ Autumn.” 
Sidney’s sonnets are pagan, a belong to the pagan 
Renaissance ; and if Mr. Grosart will apply a little of 
the historical spirit to them, and take a more practical 
view of the poetic art, he may reassure himself, without 
doing violence to facts, that the sonnets do not imply 
any actual divergence on the part of Sidney from the 
highest code of morality. 








BOSNIA AND THE HERZEGOVINA. 


Reisen in Bosnien und der Hertzegovina. Von Dr. Otto Blan, 
Berlin: Reimer. 

Dr. Blan was Prussian Consul in Serajevo from the 
beginning of 1861 to the end of 1872. During that 
time he devoted himself to an exhaustive study of 
Bosnia and the Herzegovina, his inquiries covering a 
wide range of subjects, and resulting in a series of 
essays on the cartography, commerce, agriculture, anti- 

uities, mineralogy, flora and fauna of the two provinces. 
These essays were published from time to time in 
various periodicals, notably in the Prussian Handels. 
archiv, of which he gives a list in his preface to the 

resent work. Besides studying these subjects, Dr. 

lau also managed to find time to enter into the annals 
of the Bosnian Church, to form a rich collection of 
coins now in the possession of Herr Kneuse in Agram, 
an herbarium of 2,500 Bosnian plants in the possession 
of the Strassburg University, and a duplicate collection 
in Berlin, amongst which are three new species named 
after himself and his friend, O.. von Mdllendorf. All 
these contributions to our scanty information about 
Bosnia are of acknowledged value. The work is 
thorough, and forms a striking contrast in its hard 
accuracy to the slipshod work of Roskiewitz, whose 
map of Bosnia Dr. Blau justly treats with an unsparing 
hand. Travellers to Bosnia during the period of his 
sojourn there will remember his unflagging activity, and 
have compared the labours of the Prussian Consul to 
those of some of -his colleagues which consisted in kill- 
ing time with billiards and private theatricals; and 
when he tells us that the present work is only subsidiary, 
and a sort of relaxation from more serious labour, we 
pause with admiration, but with no envy except of the 
Government which has such material at its disposal. 


In a description of eighteen different tours on horse- 
back zig-zag through the two provinces, Dr. Blau fur- 
nishes a photograph of—to use the words of the Lords 
of the Council of Education—the physiography of 
Bosnia and the Herzegovina. He does not at all 
mention the Eastern Question or indulge in speculative 
politics, nor approach his subject from the missionary 
point of view. Every page—one might almost say 
every line—bristles with facts. The book is thus by no 
means a mine of amusement, but it is a mine of in- 
struction; and, if it does not show what the hopes and 
fears of the people are in so mer words, it shows what 
their hopes and fears are based on, what Bosnia has 
been, what it is, and what it might be. He begins with 
a description of Serajevo and its vicinity, the romantic 
ravines and gorges leading through luxuriant forests of 
beech and oak to the pine-clad slopes above; the torrents 
brawling down along the fern-befeathered rocks; the 
Alpine meadows and crags of the Romanya and Osren 
mountains, at the foot of which lies the picturesque city 
on both banks of the Miljatzka, which spanned by 
eleven bridges, and stretching up along the limpid 
Bistritza, supplies the city with water for drinking, and 
whose course was altered a few years ago by a landslip 
caused by earthquakes, of which there were ten between 
1866 and 1868, though none of them seem to have been 
very destructive. The following description gives @ 
good idea of the ruggedness of the country, and, perhaps 
it may be said, of the Consul’s style as well :— 

The nearer we approach the alpine valley of Mokro the more the 
aspect of the scene changes; magnificent green meadows revelling 
in fresh colours after the first mowing, and richly watered by @ 
number of smaller and larger brooks form the foreground ; 
pine forests surround the whole, and, stretching in irregular groups 
down into the valley, cast their black shadows across the laminae 
In the ieee: towering high above the tree tops, arise the 
steep white crags of the Romanya Planina, especially the Orlova 
ory (Eagle’s rock), in a semicircle around the valley of Mokro, 
which, viewed from above, stretches in a broad curve past Kadino 
Selo to Rakowanoga. Especially picturesque is the vicinity of the 
Sambolovatz Khan, where the road sweeps round a deep precipitous 

rge on the right, and in view of a precipice of white rock, Bjela 

tjena, on the left. A quarter-of-an-hour farther on comes the 
Bimbashi Khan, surrounded by a circle of alder trees. The 
highest-situated khan of Mokro lies on the edge of a dense pine 
forest, which, like a broad girdle, separates the valley from the 
mountain crest. Passing through this forest, and ascending between 
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two rugged masses of a ge ever the Romanya is reached 
after about an hoar'’3 ride. This plateau presents a geologically 
remarkable ap ce. Up to the plains of Glasinatz, it consists 
of a series of basin-shaped depressions, of ten to fifty yards 
diameter, the bottom covered with a luxuriant growth of plants and 
flowers, whilst the edges and surrounding level is rocky and com- 
tively barren. Sparse groups of firs, birch, and beech at first 
reak the monotony of the eaienaes afterwards even these dis- 
appear, and, eastwards from the Romanya, the plateau of Glasinatz 
reaches for a distance of four hours in an unbroken stretch, without 
a tree ora bush. The highest points of the Romanya are rocky 
mounds, rising up out of this sea of craters. The edge of the 
plateau, to okro, as already mentioned, is formed by a circle 
of perpendicular several hundred feet high, and on the edge 
and summits of which I reaped a rich harvest of plants. In order 
to obtain two fine specimens of Cirsiwm montanum, I descended 
into one of the above-mentioned basins which was distinguished by 
an especially luxuriant vegetation. Hearing a curious murmuring 
noise, I discovered a deep cleft in the rock in the bottom of the 
basin, through which flowed the waters of a spring and the drainage 
of the surrounding depression. The phenomenon clearly exempli- 
fied the origin of so many subterranean rivers in these clefted lime- 
stone regions, which suddenly break forth from the foot of the same 
mountain with a remarkable breadth and volume of water. Not 
far from this spot there is said to be an ice-cavern, which, however, 
I did not visit. 

This description might apply to almost any part of 
Bosnia and the Herzegovina. Mountain, forest, valley, 
and plain, teeming with picturesque beauties, strange 
geological formations, cascades, torrents, and here and 
there a lake, succeed each other with a variety of 
characteristic features that no other country of the same 
area possesses. And varied as are its natural features, 
as varied, too, are the mementoes of ancient times and 


races, as varied are the signs of the present mixture of 


races. In the rocks bordering the plain of Mostar, 
through which flows the Narenta, and high above the level 
of the river, there are iron rings formerly used to tie the 
boats to when all this plain was a lake, with an island 
120 stadia long in the midst, as described by Skylax, and 
by tradition and popular legend, especially in the valley 
of Suhodol—Drydale—where there are two such rin 
centred in lead at a considerable height in the ia 
But though there are traces enough of the Romans, Dr. 
Blau very properly refuses to see any Roman work in 
the celebrated bridge of Mostar with its magnificent 
span of nearly 274 métres, and ascribes its erection, as 
that of the similar structures over the Drin and the 
Miljatzka, to possibly Venetian or Dalmatian archi- 
tects of the fifteenth century. Perhaps the most 
remarkable remnants of the pre-Moslem invasion 
are the sepulchral monoliths, rudely sculptured, and 
some of them of gigantic dimensions, that occur in 
all parts of Bosnia. On some of them the Cross is 
sculptured by the side of the Crescent, proving that the 
symbol of the Crescent in the days of Byzanz was far 
more generally used than has been supposed. Passing 
through the valley of the Narenta, with its vineyards 
and fields of melons, into the valley of the Trebischat, 
Dr. Blau comes to the village of Trebischat, called into 
existence by Ali Pasha Rizmanbegovich, in a swampy 
plain, which he turned into a flourishing rice plantation 


with considerable success. In 1867 the yield was over. 


40,000 kilos; in 1868, over 150,000 kilos. This Ali 
Pasha, belonging to one of the oldest Herzegovinian 
families, was one of the best governors the province ever 
possessed, and was a native of Stolatz, which, with its 
five-towered citadel, is one of the most ancient towns of 
the Herzegovina. Curious is the depression in the 
valley of Trebinje, into which various streams flow from 
different directions and form a swamp, whence, by a 
complicated system of subterranean channels, the 
waters flow off ly into the Narenta, and partly, in 
all probability, into the Adriatic, after forming the 
Ombla near Ragusa, and ing through a submarine 
cavern four feet below the surface near Doli. Alto- 
gether the valley of the Narenta and the river itself 
is highly in and attractive. Very remark- 
able is the so-called Skakala, near Mostar, a series of 
parallel undermined ridges of jagged rock, covered by 
the water when the river is high, but when it is low 
forming so many deep chasms, through which the river 
gurgles and boils, sometimes quite out of sight. 

The most picturesque part of the river, however, Dr. 





Blau does not seem to have visited. It is the Klanatz, 
on the way from Mostar-to Foinitza, where the road 
winds along cut out of the living rock, and diterally 
overhung by beetling rocks to a height of 160 feet, 
whilst on the opposite side of the river a ee 
precipice in regular strata of 10-12 feet in thickness 
descends into the foaming torrent below. Issuing from 
this gorge a broad, well-cultivated valley forms a won- 
derful contrast to the darkling chasms and the cascades 
30-40 feet high, in which the Perntatz falls into the 
Narenta. : 

Dr. Blan gives an accurate description of the Sut- 
torina and Klek, the two stretches of Turkish territory 
that jut through Austrian soil to the Adriatic, and of 
which Klek might form one of the finest harbours in 
the Adriatic, were it not for Turkish indolence and 
Austrian jealousy. The roads leading from the coast to 
the interior retain traces of the Romans, and in the 
name of one of them, Drum (6 ), of the Greeks, and 
are mentioned in many of the chronicles written. 
at the time when the mines of Bosnia and the Herzego- 
vina were worked by Genoese, and Venetians. 
Strange, as Dr. Blau points out, are the changes which 
the family names have undergone of those who embraced 
Islam, and the way in which Turkish names have been 
Slavonicised after their adoption. Thus, Hassan becomes 
‘“‘ Hassanovich,” Effendi becomes “ Effendich,’’ Suleiman 
Hadji becomes “ Hadjitch,” and so on. 

Very accurate and interesting is the account of that 
part of the country north of Niksich and the aan 
Pass, forming the slopes and valleys and plateaux of t 
Dormitor, and the sources of the Narenta. This is the 
country through which Mehemet Ali vainly endeavoured 
to penetrate whilst Suleiman’s and Ali Said’s forces were 
marching through the valley of the Zetta. No armed 
Turk can venture to set his foot on this territory, 
the Drobnjak, the wildest region inhabited by the 
wildest people on the peninsula, and who are counted 
by their “guns,” the number being about 2,000, quite 
enough, as Dr. Blau says, to defend their rocks and 
herds of goats and cattle all interference. Into these 
wilds, however, Dr. Blau penetrated, and it was probably 
owing to the fact of his having already penetrated them, 
and to the sight of his botanical box, that the wet the 
shepherds was due, for the moment they saw they 
scampered off in the most abject terror. But, on the whole, 
he was well received everywhere, in some places pay- 
ment was absolutely refused for food and lodging, but 
in others the welcome was otherwise than reassuring. 
It varied with the districts. Some of the regions were 
inhabited chiefly by Christians, others by Christians 
and Moslems in equal Ligh scones and others again by 
Mussulmans only, or in the majority. As a rule, the 
richer the Mussulman they are all the more 
fanatical, nnical, and defiant even of their own 
Government. Thus at Rogatitza, centaining 290 Mussul- 
man and only three Christian houses, and the chief town 
of a district containing 2,600 Mussulman and 2,400 
Christian inhabitants, Dr. Blau nearly came to grief. 
He had begun copying the inscription on a Roman 
tombstone embedded in the wall of a house, when the 
proprietor, a rich Moslem, named Abdi Effendi, burst 
forth with a torrent of vituperation and brandishing his 
handjar, because the accursed giaour had defiled the 
ornament of his house by copying it and looking at it 
with his unclean eyes. Under such circumstances Dr. 
Blau thought it wisest to beat a retreat and abandon 
his intention of going to see another inscription in the 
harem of Yusuf Aga Arnaoutovich. If such things be 
done to the Prussian Consul, what must be the fate of the 
three Christian families amidst their 290 Moslem neigh- 
bours? Thus Dr. Blau wanders on ; now cordially re- 
ceived by the monks of the Franciscan or Greek monas- 
teries, now roughing itin a wayside khan, or ing in 
the ruins of some mediwval castle, noting here a Roman 
inscription, there a Venetian or Genoese monument, or 
coming across the track of the Imperial army, under Prince 
Eugene, on his march towards jevo, and 
the blood-stained battle-fields of yore, or of more recen 
but not less sanguinary times; for even now, at almost 
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every step, there is some trace of Omar Pasha’s cam- 

ign in 1861. Excessively interesting and valuable for 
its accuracy is his description of Jaitze, the most 
beantiful 7 in Bosnia, hanging, as it were, like a 
clustering bunch of grapes from the ancient citadel on 
the heights above over the cascade, by which the Pliva 
rushes over a mass of fantastic tuff rock into the 
seething Verbas below, after having wound round the 
hill out of the lakes of Jesero, which are formed by the 
river being narrowed and confined in the valley between 
the beautifully shaped Mount Ottomali and the hills on 
which the town is built. 

Art and nature [says Dr. Blau] have combined to make Jaitze one 
of the most attractive spots in Bosnia. The town lies chiefly in the 
angle between the Verbas and the Pliva, The waterfall which the 
Pliva forms on leaving the lakes is 40 feet broad and 80 feet high ; 
smaller branches pour over the rocks on either side into the Verbas, 
which is here imprisoned by high and almost perpendicular rocks of 
hard granite, against which the water dashes into a fine cloud of 
spray stretching far away over the gardens of the suburb Kozluk 
(nut grove) opposite where the Catholic church and vicarage are 
situated. South of this suburb the mountains rise rapidly, and on 
the top of Mount Hum the grave of the last Bosnian King is shown 
ae Grob), the Sultan, after treacherously murdering him, 

aving refused to let his body be buried in the Royal Catacombs. 
The new Catholic church, an imposing edifice, is built on a site 
granted by the custodian of the citadel, on whose house the arms of 
the Bosnian kings are still to be seen sculptured in stone. 


The citadel, with its eight cannon taken from the 
Austrians, and the ruined mosque in which lay two or 
three thousand old weapons—flintlocks, ’ handjars, 

istols, &c.—taken from the Bosnians by Omar Pasha 
in 1841, the remains of the Roman temple, the cata- 
combs and tombs of the kings hewn in the solid rock, 
as extensive as the tombs of the kings near Jerusalem, 
and the tower and campanile dating from the medieval 
ages, are all well and accurately described. 

Amusing is Dr. Blau’s account of one of the mineral 
springs with which Bosnia abounds. It is a hot os 
enclosed in a basin of old rough-hewn stones, whic 
the inhabitants of the surrounding district use some- 
what after the fashion of the bathers at Leuk. Men 
and women sit dressed together up to their armpits 
in the seething waters; then dropping a coin into the 
water, which the priest of the next village fishes out 
for himself, they gallop round a mound close by till they 
have dried themselves and their apparel. This is said 
to be an infallible cure for every disease flesh is heir to ; 
and certainly—what with the spring, what with the 
priest, and what with the pecuniary offerings—the place 
seems to possess the germs for a future Lourdes. There 
are similar baths at Banyaluka, which were used by the 
Romans, and where a discovery of some 600 Roman 
coins was lately made. Here, too, are a number of old 
Austrian cannons dating from 1608 and 168l1—one 
bearing the name of the celebrated Montecucoli. But 

rhaps the most interesting portion of Dr. Blau’s book 
is his account of the Valley of the Rama, whence the 
Bosnian and Hungarian kings took the title of ‘ Rex 
Ramae,”’ first borne by Bela II. in the year 1183. 
Crossing over the Radusha Planina, which forms the 
watershed between the Verbas and the Narenta as well 
as the division between the Bosniak proper and the 
Herzegovinian races, he arrived in the upper Rama 
valley, through magnificent virgin forests of beech, and 

sed a spring where the Vila, the nymph of the forest, 
is said by popular tradition to dwell, and which she has 
invested with miraculous qualities, that have made it 
celebrated far and wide. The woods teemed with life, 
and resounded with the songs of birds in the shady 
recesses of what Dr. Blau calls the most beautiful 
forest scene he ever beheld. Debouching into the valley 
itself, a wondrously idyllic landscape presented itself to 
his view. Hamlets and villages nestling along the 
craggy wooded slopes, mill-wheels turning round in the 
limpid stream, and wide fields of corn in golden ripe- 
ness, dotted here and there with groups of heavily-laden 
fruit-trees, formed a striking contrast to the scene on 
the other side of the range, where the corn was not yet 
in flower. Here all was ripe for the sickle; but nota 
blade had been touched, though it was already June 20, 
and the people were celebrating the Corpus Christi 


decked out in their Sunday best. They were waitin 
for the tithe-collectors of the Padishah to come an 
sweep off the greater portion of the riches surroundi 
them with the abundance, of which but a small share 
would be theirs. Still, in spite of the “shadow” of 
the Padishah, the inhabitants of the Rama valley have 
preserved much of their former independence, and are 
especially proud of two things. Every article of dress 
they wear from their head to their feet is made in their 
own beloved valley, and not one would venture to wear 
a shred of any foreign fabric. Secondly, in the whole 
of the Rama not one member of the Greek Church 
would dare to attempt to settle down amongst them. 
“He would get the ‘itch’ at once,” as they forcibly 
express themselves. The population is_ three-fifths 
Roman Catholic and two-fifths Mussulman. Amongst 
the Mussulman villages Koptschitch is celebrated as 
having been the seat of one of the oldest families of 
the same name belonging to the ancient nobility. One 
of its members obtained the privilege from Sultan 
Mohammed that he and his descendants should enjoy 
the revenue from as much of the country as he could 
ride round in one day. He started from Duvno and 
rode to the source of the Rama. Here his horse could 
proceed no farther, and an old woman sitting by the 
spring advised him to let his steed drink as much as he 
would. But at the first draught the exhausted animal 
fell down dead, and so the rider was obliged to be satis- 
fied with the revenue from the villages on either side of 
the road he had ridden along. Since then, however, 
the Koptschitch have diminished in wealth, but greatly 
increased in numbers, so that they have to earn their 
bread by the sweat of their brow, and even to solicit 
charity. But even now in their misery they are still 
celebrated for their hospitality, and no stranger is 
allowed to leave the house of a Koptschitch without 
receiving three days’ food and lodging from them. 
The way in which Christian and Mussulman live peace- 
ably together in this secluded valley strikingly gives the 
lie direct to those who say it is impossible. It is only 
impossible where the corrupt administration, backed 
and urged on by the Phanariote Greek and Armenian 
scoundrels, are able to set one section against the other. 
The same is the case at Solakova Kula, where the 
ground is divided between three Moslem and two Chris- — 
tian proprietors. And there are many other similar 
spots away from the highroads, out of the immediate 
reach of the usurers, who do not like venturing into 
remote regions, where it is said that the body of one 
tithe-collector is equal to seven cartloads of manure. 

This is the barest outline of Dr. Blau’s book—printed, 
by the way, in Roman characters. It is invaluable to 
the student of the two provinces he treats of, and con- 
tains an appendix giving the names of the Catholic 
villages and the number of Roman Catholics compared 
with the Greeks and Mussulmans. The map, drawn 
from Dr. Blan’s survey by Kiepert, is an absolutely 
necessary supplement to the Austrian staff map by 
Roskievitz, whigh is in parts far too inaccurate to be 
of practical use. At the same time, be it repeated, the 
book is for study, and not for amusement. 


MINOR NOTICES. 


The Witches of Renfrewshire. (Paisley: Alexander 
Gardner.)—It is not unwise to remember, when we 
occasionally shudder over the witch-superstitions of 
India, which lead so frequently to the torture a 
murder of some unhappy women under the belief that 
their witchcraft has been the cause of some recent visi- 
tation of the cholera, that it was said by Hugo Arnot, 
in his collection of celebrated criminal trials in Scot- 
land, speaking of the act anent witchcraft, that ‘‘ Locke 
had written upon government, Fletcher had been & 
patriot statesman, Bolingbroke had been a minister im 
the Augustan age of Queen Anne, ere this system 
legal murder and torture was abolished.”” The super- 
stitious pedantry of a more feeble than evil king, acting 
in concord with the contemptible terror that any idea 
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of the supernatural inspires in the minds of the vulgar, 
and supported by the scriptural authority “ Thou shalt 
not suffer a witch to live,” has been the cause of bloody 
and disgraceful persecutions that are a deep disgrace to 
the pages of English history. But the subject of witch- 
craft must always remain interesting, if only as an 
illustration of the folly of human nature and the pitiful 
extent to which the credulity of men may go, and there- 
fore any historical contribution to the subject is welcome. 
The publication of a new edition of the ‘ History of 
the Witches of Renfrewshire,’ first published in 1809. 
is such a contribution, and of special interest as show- 
ing upon what worthless testimony, consisting as it 
did of the shallow imposture of an hysterical girl, edu- 
cated men could commit women to the flames. No less 
miserable than the story of the Lancashire witches, the 
story of the Renfrewshire witches is far less known, 
and this reprint of the rare original work in which the 
whole affair is narrated will be of great interest to all 
to whom the subject is attractive. The saddest part of 
most of the evils of supposed witchcraft is to find so 
many instances on record, where, in the words of William 
Godwin’s somewhat heavy piece of bookmaking, known 
as ‘The Lives of the Necromancers,’ “the persons 
accused of it, either from the depth of their delusion, 
or, which is more probable, harassed by persecution, by 
the hatred of their fellow-creatures directed against 
them, or by torture, actually confessed themselves 
guilty.” In the whole literature of witchcraft and magic, 
from the books attributed to Thomas Aquinas to the 
‘Sorciére’ of Michelet, there are perhaps no more 
melancholy narratives than those which tell of ignorant 
and unfortunate women, themselves the victims of a 
miserable delusion, condemned to death by civilised 
men to gratify the barbarous terrors of superstitious 
fools or the rer ove passions of impostors. 


The Royal Parks and Gardens of London. By Nathan 
Cole. (Journal of Horticulture Office.)—This volume 
contains a brief account of the various Royal Parks and 
Gardens in London, but it is not in the least a historical 
book, and treats its subject solely from a horticultural 
point of view. We get a great deal of information 
about the various plants and trees to be found in them, 
and are also much instructed upon the artistic arrange- 
ment of flowers in various shapes and patterns according 
to their colours—an art which, if carried too far, would be 
liable to run into extremes leading to little better results 
than the quaint clipped and carved trees of a past 
century. As Mr. Cole occasionally embellishes his pages 
with poetic citations, it is curious that he should have 
taken no notice of Matthew Arnold’s exquisite “ Lines 
written in Kensington Gardens.” The verse — 


Birds here make song ; each bird has his 
Across the girdling city’s hum. 

How green under the boughs it is! 

How thick the tremulous sheep-cries come ! 


would have been well placed at the head of the chapter 
on Kensington Gardens. But Mr. Cole is probably less 
concerned in Matthew Arnold and his appreciation of 
Kensington Gardens than in the arranging of flowers in 
shape. This is his subject, and he discourses on it well 
enough, and not at too great length. 


Only a Love Story. By Iza Duffus Hardy. (Hurst 
and Blackett.)—The plot of Miss Hardy’s new story is 
simple and melancholy, and does not depend for its 
effect upon the introduction of any startling novelties, 
sensational or otherwise, but upon its own intrinsic 
merit and the manner in which it is told. A woman is 
loved by two men, who are themselves dear friends, 
and in turn loves both, but all things intervene to 
keep her apart from each of them, and they both die in 
the Communal insurrection, while the heroine is left 
alone to know love no more. From these slight and 
somewhat familiar elements Miss Hardy weaves an inte- 
resting story with some good characters—one especially, 
Lusada, is exceedingly striking—but as a whole it is not 
equal to ‘ Glencairn’ for strength of plot, originality of 
idea, or vividness of narrative power. 





DRAMA. 


‘“THE MOONSTONE’ AT THE OLYMPIC. 


Another adaptation of one of Mr. Wilkie Collins’s 
novels, but the adaptor this time is Mr. Collins himself, 
and works with a more masterly hand. Whether or 
not the play of the Moonstone has sensational interest 
enough to draw large audiences is a question which it 
would be rash to prejadge, but there can be no doubt 
that, judged with serene to the novel, the play is a 
very wonderful four de force. We must admit that we 
were too much occupied with admiration of the skill 
shown by the adaptor to be in a fair position to judge of 
the effect of the play as an independent representation. 
The mere fact that Mr. Collins has succeeded in writing 
a play in one scene, and within the compass of twenty- 
four hours’ time, without any violent improbability, is 
a feat in itself which has rarely been accomplished. 
Then it must be a very difficult thing for an artist to 
take up old materials, and subject them to such an 
entirely fresh handling. The critic who goes as a 
play-taster has, strictly speaking, no business to think 
of such things, but when a novel is converted into a 
drama it is inipossible to avoid comparing the dramatic 
version with the original, and perhaps the general 
audience may be trusted to have something of the same 
point of view as the learned and critical spectator. Mr. 
Collins has shown his complete understanding of play- 
construction by refraining from any attempt to put the 
whole plot of the novel on the stage. He has taken, as 
it were, one little spot in the wide circumference of the 
novel, and brightened this up to dramatic intensity. 
Only a brief moment in the history of the wonderful 
Moonstone is presented to the spectators of the 
play. Its strange vicissitudes—its theft from a Hindu 
temple, its pursuit by generation after generation of 
priests ready to dare all dangers for its recovery, which 
gives such a mystic amplitade to the novel—are not 
reproduced here. Here it is simply a precious stone, 
worth ten thousand pounds, offering temptation-to a 
charitable hypocrite, and causing misunderstandings in 
the course of a story of true love in an English house- 
hold. Mr. Collins has shown great self-control and 
masterly knowledge of the possibilities of the stage in 
sacrificing so much of what made his novel interesting. 
Our only doubt is whether he did well in making the 
play challenge comparison with the novel at all, Any 
valuable jewel would have served his purpose just as 
well, and the play would have had the advantage of 
being judged on its own merits. 

There is another disadvantage arising from a previous 
knowledge of: the ‘Moonstone’ novel. In the novel 
the explanation of Miss Rachel’s conduct is reserved to 
the end. Weare left utterly in the dark, without the 
possibility of a guess to the chicibdans intellect, as to the 
manner in which the precious jewel was really abstracted 
from the cabinet. Not the slightest ground for con- 
jecture as to the young lady’s motives is vouchsafed to 
us. We can only suppose that she is mad, or adopt 
Sergeant Cuff’s theory that she has private debts or 
some other dark secret to which we have noclue. But 


‘| in the play we are shown how it was done—we are pre- 


pared for it by Mr. Candy’s experiences and theories, 
and we see Franklin Blake walking in his oer ae ab- 
stracting the diamond. The utmost possible probability is 
given to the occurrence by the dramatist. To counter- 
balance this loss of interest, he leaves us without any 
reasonable conjecture as to how the jewel was di 
of and put out of sight. The explanation of Godfrey 
Ablewhite’s villany does not come till the close of the 
last act. But then the misfortune of referring the play 
to the novel is that readers of the novel know beforehand 
who was the real culprit, and consequently the mis- 
understanding between Franklin and Rosanna loses 
much of fits force. Thus Mr. Collins’s ingenuity in 
replacing the interest of the novel by a play-interest 
which ought to have been equally powerful is more or 
less thrown away. 

The acting of the play leaves little to be desired. It 
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is a decidedly strong cast. Mr. Hill is not exactly the 
Beveredge of the novel, but he is an —— 
retainer. A certain unreality is given iss Pate- 
man’s acting by a previous knowledge of the real thief 
of the Mantod but she acts like a thorough artist, and 
keeps well within the bounds of moderation in the 
strong scenes. Mrs. Seymour occasionally lets her enjoy- 
ment of the humorous sayings put into her mouth carry 
her too far, but her representation of Miss Clack is 
irresistibly comical, and we readily forgive her slight 
transgressions into the region of farce. Miss Gerard is 
quite an ideal Penelope. Mr. Neville and Mr. Harcourt 
may always be trusted to keep the more commonplace 
character up to a firm standard ; and Mr. Swinbourne, 
although his effects savour too much of a more elevated 
school of acting, makes a very telling use of his oppor- 
tunities in the part of Sergeant Cuff. 


COMEDY BOUFFE AT THE FOLLY. 


What is Comedy Bouffe? We do not profess to 
know, and ae the manager of the Folly Theatre 
has given it up as a hopelessly distracting puzzle, for he 
has dropped this title for his entertainment, but we can 
answer for it that the plays now going on- at the Folly 
are very enjoyable pastimes. They leave a confused 
impression on the mind of pretty dresses, pretty per- 
formers, extravagant puns, extravagant plots, and 
merry music, and the impression is the reverse of dis- 
agreeable. The plays, too, both the Sea Nymphs and 
the Oreole, are more solid in construction than many 
performances which have been offered under the same 
name; there is more character. in the dialogue and in 
the songs. In the Creole, for example, Miss Nelly 
Bromley has opportunities for acting and singing with a 
delicacy which belongs more to comedy than to farce. 
It may have been the contrast of the surroundings, ‘so 
innocent of any illusion of real life, but Miss Bromley 
in this play gives one the idea that she could acquit 
herself admirably in what may be called, by comparison, 
serious comedy. Her singing of the song “ Grand Pa’’ 
showed a refined appreciation of character. Mr. How- 
son, who acts the part of an irritable and imperious 
commodore, is purely farcical, but it is really irresistible 
farce and not a spurious imitation. 


VARIORUM NOTES. 


The Pesther Lloyd relates, a touching anecdote of Thiers and 
Bismarck, It was already near midnight in an hotel at 
Versailles when the two were negotiating about Belfort. 
Thiers was quite exhausted, and Bismarck, touched by the old 
man’s wearied look, bade him take a couple of hours’ sleep, 
whilst he despatched his telegrams. Thiers consented, lay 
down on a chaise longue, and soon fell asleep. Bismarck, 
noticing that he shivered in his sleep, approached him gently 
and covered him up with his own fur cloak. Two hours later 
the two were disputing the point inch by inch. At last 
Bismarck yielded. “ But confess,” he smiled, “ there are only 
two people who know what is good for France—you and I,” 
The flag of the town of Belfort, by the way, was the only one 
which was carried before his bier at the funeral. 


Since the death of M. Thiers, more than fourteen thousand 
of the balloon-balls that are so popular in Paris have been 
decorated with the portrait of the deceased statesman. The 
same manufacturing house proposes to issue a series of these 
little globes bearing portraits of each of the 363. 


Numbers of friends will deeply regret the death of Miss Una 
Hawthorne, the daughter of one distinguished novelist and the 
sister of another. Miss Hawthorne had devoted a large part 
of her life, and of her means, to works of charity and educa- 
tion, especially for the benefit of girls. Her recent life had 


been saddened by a great calamity—the death of her intended 
husband. 


The death of M. Thiers has not unnaturally suggested the 





possibility of the early death of the British statesman whose 
life has for so long run parallel to his, our veteran Earl 
Russell. It is satisfactory, therefore, to learn that the 
Earl has derived very great benefit from the air of 

and that he is in very fair health generally, although he 
requires to be lifted in and out of his carriage. 


The recent libel case in the United States, between Frank 
Leslie and a son-in-law of Colonel Formy, @ propos of some 
Centennial pamphlet, is scarcely likely to arouse interest here, 
But Frank Leslie’s name is really a “ household word” in the 
States, for he is the owner of several very successful illustrated 
papers of the popular kind, and his name is to New York very 
much what the Family Herald is to London. It is said that 
Frank Leslie is an assumed name, and that its owner is an 
Englishman, who was among the first to introduce such 
popular journalism into the United States. It is certain that he 
has made a fortune. : 


Filippo Parlatore, the celebrated professor of botany and 
natural history at the Royal Museum of Florence, died the 
other day of congestion of the brain. His death has caused 
great grief in Florence. 


The revolutionary struggle in Lugano in Switzerland, dis- 
turbing its own little corner of the world during the conflict 
of forces in the East, recalls the once popular story of the two 
cabin-boys on board Nelson’s vessel who got into a personal 
quarrel while serving powder to the seamen, and fought with 
tooth and nail a little engagement of their own, that lasted all 
through the battle of the Nile. Oddly enough, this little re- 
volution in Lugano—a struggle of the Liberals against the 
government of the Clericals—enclosed another little revolu- 
tion within itself, for the troops left behind to maintain order 
broke into a miniature mutiny because the soldiers wanted 
to return home, and the municipal authorities had to interfere 
to impose order on the saviours of society. 


Deadwood City, in the Dakota division of the Black Hills 
region, seems, according to an American account, to be “one 
of the liveliest and queerest places west of the Mississippi,” 
and all who wish to study, on the spot, some of the scenes 
similar to those made famous by Bret Harte could hardly do 
better than visit this favoured spot before civilisation removes 
its chief characteristics, ‘There is not much law or ordgr in 
Deadwood,” says the description. “Courts have been esta- 
blished, and the city is policed ; but the police happen to be in 
league with the gamblers who rule the town, and so criminals 
are apt to go unwhipt of justice. Thesaloon men refuse to pay 
their licences—100 dols.—and defy the law. Claim jumpers 
and town lot jumpers have things pretty much their own way. 
For the first theatre opened in the city, the orchestra chairs were 
made of stakes driven into the ground, with a round piece of 
board, about the size of your hand, nailed on top—admission, 
2°50 dols., reserved seats 5 dols. They ran a sort of variety 
show, and slung in the jokes and stage business as broad as 
possible. The can-can was danced for some time until the boys 
got tired of it, and they said,‘Give us some singin’, or 
we'll clear out the place. We want somethin’ * elevatin’ ;’ 
and the manager had to import a female sentimental 
vocalist, at a big expense, to appease the patrons. She sung 
‘Sweet Spirit, hear my Prayer,’ ‘Consider the Lilies,’ ‘I 
Know that my Redeemer Liveth,’ and other high-toned 
music, and it looked as if the boys would go crazy with 
delight. But they got tired of it in about a week. . . « 
Saloons start up all over the place, like mushrooms, with 
whisky at four bits a drink. Those who have insufficient 
capital, or are merely experimenting, as it were, put two 
barrels up on end, nail a board across it for a bar, and déal it 
out. A miner who wants to treat pours some gold-dust on the 
barrel-head, and says, ‘Set ’em up.’ They never weigh the 
dust. Sometimes a man won’t put down enough dust, but 
they never say a word; andif he’s a little tight, and pours out 
10 dols. or 15 dols. worth, they never mention it. There’s no 
regularity about anything. A man opens a place of business 
and makes lots of money ; then he gets the prospecting fever, 
starts for the gulches, and shuts up the shebang. When & 
place is closed up it means that the owner is out digging, has 
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been killed in a fight, or is off ona spree.” Who shall say 
that the earthly Paradises of Bret Harte and Joaquin Miller 
are things of the past ? 


Coffee-planting is happily becoming the rage in Madagascar, 
planters crowding to it from Mauritius and Reunion. Land is 
to be got for next to nothing, and the only difficulty is as to 
the character of the labour to be employed. It is not generally 
known that slavery, as a domestic institution, still exists in 
Madagascar, in spite of the exertions of this country, which 
ended in the release from bondage of some three or four 
hundred thousand natives of Mozambique. It remains to be 
seen, therefore, whether the Prime Minister of the island will 
succeed in fulfilling the intention with which he is credited of 
abolishing slavery absolutely. He is almost certain to be 
opposed by the planters, who fight against free labour just as 
the Tories fought against Free Trade. 


A Court of Appeal is on the point of being established in 
Sierra Leone by an Order in Council. As there happens to be 
only one Judge in the colony, this scheme will be simply the 
means of allowing this gentleman to unsay one day what he 
said the previous day. 


It is perhaps not so very much to be wondered at that the 
Cuban plarters refuse to open their ears to the cries of their 


subordinates, but should rather allow them to break out in 


open rebellion, The rise in the price of sugar, it seems, added 
four millions to their profits last year, and no doubt rendered 
them utterly callous to the calls of humanity. 


Some of our antipodean cousins must have a singular idea 
of the way in which we interpret “ British interests,” The 
other day they were informed by telegraph that “ Mr. Michie 
had visited Vienna on behalf of the Turks.” Mr. Michie hap- 
pens to be agent-general for Victoria, and has hitherto not 
been believed to be in any sense a Turcophile ; while even if 
he were, it is probable that his official duties would prove sufli- 
ciently absorbing to prevent his showing his inclinations in so 
active a way. The probability is that Midhat vere 4 is the 
person indicated. 


_Among the new editions talked of for next season is one of 
the works of Thomas Fuller, by a member of the staff of Punch. 
When it is added that, in Fuller’s own language, he is a man 
“ of low stature, but of high parts,” it may be found easy to 


recognise him. 

Berthold Auerbach’s new novel, ‘Landolin von Reuters 
Néfen,’ will appear in October in the Seuilleton of the Berliner 
Tageblatt. 

Moritz Jékai is about to write a series of historical novels, 
to be published in monthly illustrated parts. 


The German magazine Nord und Siid contains an excellent 
steel engraving of Franz Liszt, accompanied by a confidential 
letter by Ferdinand Hiller, in which, amongst a good deal of 
sentimental “ art-language,” there is a rather amusing anecdote 
of a naughty old French lady of the old régime. She said to 
Chopin, “Si j’étais jeune et jolie, mon petit Chopin, jéte 
prendrais pour mari, Hiller pour ami et Liszt pour amant.” 
He also tells a story of a German violinist in Cologne to whom 
Paganini offered a pinch of snuff. The violinist bowed grate- 
fully at the honour, but remembering the tales told of 
Paganini’s connexion with Satan, he waited till the maestro’s 
back was turned and threw the snuff away, saying, as he 
crossed himself, “ It may be all right, but who knows? I had 
better not!” 


Queen Isabella recently advised the authorities at the 
Vatican of her intention to pay a visit to the Pope. As it 
was expected that the object of her visit was to remonstrate 
against the marriage of King Alfonso with Princess Mercedes, 
a reply was sent asking her to postpone her visit. To this 
Queen Isabella replied by stating that she had already started. 
The reply to this was a note from the Vatican, telling her to 
turn back. This time she obeyed. 


A fashionable drapery magasin in Paris has discovered a 
new mode of commending its tempting goods to ladies far 


and near. It issues an illustrated album, with pictures of all 
the dresses and other articles it sells, with the prices attached, 
and it announces that any lady wishing to have this album 
free and postage paid can have it by simply sending her card 
and address to the establishment in Paris. The feelings of 
many a worthy Adam on finding this something more than 
Satanic temptation thus brought under the eyes of his Eve 
“ gratis and postage paid” must be a proper subject for com- 
passion, 


The Society of German Engineers has decided to petition 
the German Government for a general exhibition of German 
arts and industry to be held in Berlin in 1880, They base 
their demand on the ground that there has been no occasion 
since 1854 to judge of the progress of German industry, and 
that international exhibitions have never given a proper pre- 
sentation of it. 


A gentleman who is suffering from a severe attack of war 
mania, and consequently imagines the rest of the world to be 
similarly afflicted, told his servants the other morning that 
they might take the newspapers from his study after noon 
every day. They expressed themselves deeply grateful for 
this kindly consideration, and the master felt a pleasant con- 
sciousness of benevolence. A shert time afterwards, he hap- 
pened to pass the door of the servants’ hall, and, looking in, 
saw the whole of his domestics gathered round the cook, who 
was reading aloud from a morning paper. “ Ah, can’t keep 
away from the war news, I see, any more than myself! ” was 
his jocular exclamation at this gratifying sight. Cook looked 
confused, then smiled and spoke. “It isn’t exactly the war 
news I’m reading, sir; it’s about an Irishwoman biting a piece 
out of a Scotchwoman’s face, to keep her quiet.” The master 
passed on, a sadder and a wiser man, 


An elegant edition of the famous papyrus which Mr. George 
Ebers brought to light some three or four years ago, and 
which he entitled “The Hermetic Book of the Medicaments 
of the Ancient Egyptians in Hieratic Letters,” is at present 
the theme of more general discussion in Germany because the 
distinguished Egyptologist has written another work of fiction 
on old Egyptian life—namely, ‘ Uarda.’ His former work of a 
similar kind was ‘The Egyptian King’s Daughter.’ The 
papyrus in question may be seen at the University Library of 
Leipzig, where, for the sake of better exhibition, it was cut 
into twenty-nine pieces, each of which lies in a glass case. 
Mr. Ebers reckons, from paleeographic and historical evidence, 
that this valuable document dates from the middle of the 
sixteenth century before the Christian era, In his opinion, it 
contains one of the six books on medicine mentioned by 
Clemens of Alexandria—that is, the one referred to under the 
title of ‘Iepi Dappaxdy.’ The name of Hermetic books is 
derived from the Greek Hermes; which is the Hellenic designa- 
tion for God Thuti or Thoth, who was said to have revealed to 
mankind this sort of scientific knowledge. Of forty-two Hermetic 
books, thirty-six contained the whole Egyptian philosophy. 
Six of them treated on the structure of the body ; on illnesses ; 
on surgical instruments ; on medicaments ; on the eyes; and on 
female complaints. The Ebers papyrus is probably the 
oldest medical work left us—older than a corresponding text 
of the Rig Veda. Long before the art of healing attained 
some degree of scientific development among the Greeks, 
Egypt had State-paid doctors, who exercised their profession in 
accordance with written medical treatises. It is from Egypt, 
as can now be proved, that the Greeks mainly drew their 
medical knowledge. Herodotus, who already expressed this 
opinion, is thus once more avenged against those who cavilled 
at his statements. The emancipation of medicine from theology 
must have taken place earlier in Egypt than in Greece, At 
the time of Herodotus the Egyptians had several kinds of 
medical specialists—some for the eyes, others for the head, 
others for the teeth, others for the stomach and internal dis- 
orders (II, 84). Homer already spoke highly of the Egyptian 
art of healing; calling each Egyptian a medical man. 
the later decay of the medical art in the country of the Nile, 
the magical element strongly crept into it. It seems that the 
anatemical knowledge of the Egyptians was greater than had 
hitherto been assumed. In a mythological sense also the 
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Ebers papyrus is important, enlarging, as it does, our infor- 
mation about the circle of Egyptian deities, who, strangely 
enough, were said to be subject to illnesses and to be in the 
habit of curing each other. , 


The Archduke Joseph of Austria has written a letter to the 
widow of Johann Balogh, thanking her for her late husband’s 
Dictionary of the Gypsy tongue. It contains 160 pages, and 
is considered the most complete in existence. Balogh was the 
last of Bihary’s pupils. 

De Tourville’s counsel are endeavouring to procure a new 
trial for him in consequence of Inspector Clarke’s arrest. 
Clarke had the conduct of the Tourville case as far as England 
was concerned, and according to Tourville’s counsel is a tainted 
witness, 


The genius for advertising knows no law; we are never 
surprised now at new eccentricities on the part of advertisers. 
Announcements of every kind bave found their way into 
all vacant places. The stage has now some time been 
a fine field. A recent experiment at Boston, however, shows 
that it has not been worked out. During the performance of 
Faust at the Opera in that city, in the famous scenes where 
Mephistopheles takes the doctor to see Marguerite spinning, a 
splendid sewing machine replaces the conventional spinning- 
wheel, whilst, to complete the anachronism and the triumph of 
the advertiser, a shower of handbills descends upon the 
audience announcing the latest invention in the variety of the 
double-thread machine. 


The Paris theatres are now in full swing ; the announcements 
“ Reliche,” “Cléture annuelle,” have almost all disappeared 
from their doors; and, truest sign of all that the theatre-going 
season has begun, the Folies Bergére is all life again, with its 
ballets, gymnasts, pantomimes, and the wonderful Léona Dare. 
The Opéra is fully occupied with Za Reine de Chypre, the 
Opéra Comique with Les Noces de Jeannette and L’Eclair, 
the Frangais with Musset’s Le Chandelier, the Lyrique with 
Les Charmeurs and La Clé d'Or, the Chiatelet with Les 
Sept Chateaux du Diable, the Historique with Le Régi- 
ment de Champagne, the Vaudeville with Le Premier Avril, 
the Varistés with La Poudre d’Escampette, the Gymnase 
with Pierre Gendron, the Palais Royal with Le Tunnel 
and La Boite a Bib, the Porte Saint-Martin with Le 
Juif Errant, the Bouffes-Parisiens with L’Archiduc, or 
rather with the rehearsals of M. Paul Ferrier’s new piece, 
in the representation of which, by the way, the Censor 
has been taking a keener interest than the company cares 
about. The Renaissance is busy with Kosikt, the Folies 
Dramatiques with Les Cloches de Corneville, the Athénée with 
Le Coucou, the Cluny with Trente Ans, ou la Vie dun Joueur, 
the Chateau d’Zau with La Poissarde. Only the Italiens and 
the Odéon remain with closed doors, 


M. Guiard’s little one-act comedy Volte-Face is now going 
through rehearsal at the Comédie Francaise. The cast will be 
almost the same as when it was performed at a matinée at the 
Porte Sxint-Martin, MM. Dupont-Vernon and Thiron and 
Mme. Broissat still retaining their parts, whilst Mlle. Reichem- 
berg will be replaced by Mile. Samary. It is not generally 
known that M. Guiard is a nephew of Emile Augier. 


A comedy in three acts by M. Théodore Barriére is in pre- 
paration at the Palais Royal. It is called Maitre Trémolin. 
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THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE— 
Sole Lessee and Manager, F. B. CHATTERTON. 

On Monday and during the week, at 7, BABAZON, At 8, ENGLAND IN 
THE DAYS OF CHARLES II. Messrs, 8, Emery, J. Fernandez, W. Terriss, 
E. F. Edgar, Pennington, A. Glover, H. Collard, &c. Mesdames Leighton 
G. Doré. A. Murray, H. Coveney, D'Arcy, and Louise Willes. At 10.14, THE 
CONSCRIPTION. Messrs. C. Lauri and F. Sims; Miss Kate Hamilton, &c, 
Prices from 6d. to £5 5s. Box Office open from Ten till Five daily. 


[Doe's GREAT WORKS.—CHRIST LEAVING the 

PRATORIUM and CHRIST ENTERING JERUSALEM; with Dream 
ef Pilate’s Wife, House of Caiaphas, &c., at the Doré Gallery, 35 New Bond 
Street, DAILY, Ten to Six. One Shilling. 


HRISTY COLLECTION, BRITISH MUSEUM. — 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN—That, in 
templated REMOVAL of a Portion of the CHRISTY COLLECTION from its 
Temporary Place of Deposit, at 103 VicrorIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, the 
Collection will be CLOSED until further Notice, 
J. WINTER JONES, 


British Museum, 
Sept. 15, 1877. Principal Librarian. 


EDFORD COLLEGE (for LADIES) 8 and 9 York Place, 
Portman Square.—The SESSION 1877-78 BEGIN on Tuurspay, 


October 11. 
TWO ARNOTT SCHOLARSHIPS will be awarded by OPEN COMPETITION 


in October next. Candidates to send their Names to Miss MARTINEAU, at the 


College, before September 20. 
Prospectuses, with Particulars of Scholarships, Boarding, &c., to be had a$ 
the College. H. LE BRETON, Hon. Sec. 


OTICE.—ROYAL SCHOOL of MINES, Jermyn Street, 
London. — The TWENTY-SEVENTH SESSION will BEGIN on 
MONDAY, the Ist OCTOBER. Prospectuses may be had on application. 


TRENHAM REEKS, Reyistrar. 


HE CANCER HOSPITAL, BROMPTON, 

and 167 PICCADILLY, W. Free. (Founded 1851.) 
The late Archbishop of Canterbury, in a sermon preached by his Grace on 
bebalf of this Hospital, said :—‘‘ There is no disease more pitiable than that to 




















which this Institution is specially devoted. From the first symptoms of attack . 


one long course has commonly been prognosticated—a fearful looking-for of a 
lingering progress towards a death of anguish. Could the greatness of the 
suffering be laid before you—could you be shown its severity, so as to see it in 


its true proportions and nataral colours—no one endued with the feelings of © 


bumanity could resist the spectacle ; they would think all they possessed a 
trifling sacrifice if, at such a price, they could mitigate such misery; and yet 
they know that these sufferings exist as surely as if they werespread before their 
eyes. This, therefore, is a case in which I may ju-tly ask your liberal contribu- 
tions, that the relief afforded by this Hospital may more nearly approach the 
amount of misery it endeavours to remove.” 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will be most thankfully received for this Hospital, which 


~ 


isfree. Diet required to be most generous, and me‘licines of the most expensive - 


kind. 
Hon. Treasnrer—Geo. T. Hertstxt, Esq., St. James’s Palace, 8.W. 
Bankers—Messrs. Coutts & Co,, Strand, W.C. 
Out-Patients’ Establishment and Office—167 Piccadilly oppastoe to Bond 
Street), W. H. J. JUPP, Secretary. 





BRITISH COLLEGE OF HEALTH. 


EUSTON ROAD, LONDON. 
HEALTH FOR ALL. THE HYGEIAN SYSTEM OF MEDICINE. 


Read the Biographic*] Sketch of JAMES Morison, the Hygeist, to be had gratis 
of allthe Hygeian Agents, and the Chemists end Druggists throughout the 
United Kingdom, 





HE LONDON HOSPITAL and MEDICAL COLLEGE; 
Mile End.—The SESSION 1877-78 will COMMENCE on MONDAY, 
October 1, 1877, when a Conversazione will be held at Eight p.m. Two Entrance 


Science Scholar-hips, value £60 and £20, will be offered for competition at the _ 


end of September to new Students. Entries on or before September 20. 


to Lectures and Hospital Practice 90 Guineas in one payment, or 109 Guineas in — 
three instalments. Ail Resident and other Hospital Appointments are free. ~ 


The Resident Appointments consist of five Honse-Physicians, four House- 
Surgeons, one Acconcheurship; also two Dresserships and two M 
Assistantshins. The London Hospital is now in dir-et commnnication by rail 
tram with all parts of the Metropolis. R. KERSHAW, Secretary. 
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REAT NORTHERN 


DAY TRIP TO PETERBOROUGH PLEASURE FAIR, 


On WEDNESDAY, October 3,a CHEAP DAY TRIP, at Excursion Fares, for 
PETERBOROUGH, will leave 





eon STREET, at SP Cosh Chee eses 6.58 AM, 

) ALDERSGATE 0 sesebdecece - 7.0 

LONDON, { FARRINGDON “4 cb éoseee succes 7.2 a 
Kine's Cross aby #5 ahedaeneve | ee 


Holloway, 7.15 A.M.; Finsbury Park, 7.18; Hornsey, 7.23; Wood Green, 7.26 ; 
Southgate, 7.31 ; and Barnet, 7.36 A.M. 


Returning from Peterborough the same day only at 6.50 P.M. 
For further particulars see small bills, which may be obtained at the Stations. 


HENRY OAKLEY, 
General Manager. 


MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
(Established 1803), 1 Old Broad Street, B.C. ; and 16 & 17 Pall Mall, S.W. 
Capital, £1 600,000.» Paid up and Invested, £700,000. 

Insurances against FIRE on Property in all parts of the world at Moderate 
Rates of Premium. Prompt and liberal settlement of Claims. 

Policies falling due at Michaclmas should be renewed before the 13th of 
October, or the same will become void. 
' E, COZENS SMITH, General Managers. 


King’s Cross Station, September 1877, 


NORTH BRITISH AND MERCANTILE INSURANCE 
A COMPANY. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter and Acts of Parliament, 
FIRE DEPARTMENT. 


POLICIES falling dne at Michaelmas should be RENEWED }within Fifteen 
days from the 29th instant. Receipts may be had of the various Agencies and 
Branches, and at the Head Office. 


London : 61 Threadneedle Street, E.C. 
West End Office : 8 Waterloo Place, 8.W. 


[Hse SCOTTISH IMPERIAL INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
London :—2 King William Street, E.C. Glasgow and Edinburgh. 


H. AMBROSE SMITH, Secretary and Actuary. 


p# (ENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard Street and Charing 
Cross, London. Established 1782. 
Prompt and liberal Loss settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the World. 
GEORGE WM. LO 
Secretaries {SOHN J. BROOMFIELD. 


Sept. 1877. 








| 





OTICE OF REMOVAL. — CHUBB & SON, Lock and 

Sarge MAKERS, have REMOVED their SAFE and LOCK BUSINESS to 

New and extensive Premises, 128 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, St. Paul’s, E.C, 

epee ee Price Lists gratis and post free. Makers to the Queen and the Bank 
of England. 


RIGHTON.—Within Three Doors of the Sea, in an open 
and airy situation, a BIJOU RESIDENCE, small, compact, complete, and 
just put in thorough repair. On Lease, at £50 per Annum. 


Apply to Mr.G. H. Day, Estate Agent, 197 Western Road, Brighton. 


CQ) VERLAND ROUTE and-SUEZ CANAL. 

Under Contract for the conveyance of the Mails to the Mediterranean, 
India, China, Japan, and Australia. The Peninsular and Oriental Steam 
Navigation Company despatch their Steamers from Southampton, vid the 
Suez Canal, every Thursday, from Veniceevery Friday, and from Brindisi, with 
the Overland Mails, every Monday. 


Offices—122 Leadenhall Street, E.C., and 25 Cockspur Street, S.W. 


IRKBECK BANK. Established 1851. 29 and 30 


Southampton Buildings, Sepenre anes w.c. 
DEPOSITS received at INTEREST for stated periods, or repayable on demand. 
On Current Accounts, Interest allowed on the minimum monthly balances. 
Cheque Books supplied, and Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issueds 


The Bank undertakes the custody of Securities of Customers, and the Collec- 
tion of Bills of Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons. Stocks and Shares pur- 
chased and sold, and advances made thereon, 


Office Hours from 10 till 4, excepting Sat@ffiays, then from 10 to 2. 
On Mondays the Bank is open until 9 in the Evening. 
A Pamphlet, with full particulars, may be bad on application. 
~ FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


& 10 —In return for a Ten-Pound Note, free and safe 
> per post, One of 
BENNETTS LADY'S GOLD WATCHES, 
Perfect for time, beauty, and workmanship, with keyless action, air-tight, 
damp-tight, and dust-tight. 
65 Cheapside, London. Gold Chainsat Manufacturers’ Prices, 
P.0.0. John Bennett. 
BENNETT, 65 anp 64 CHEAPSIDE. 














42 POULTRY. 


RAILWAY ACCIDENTS 


INSURED AGAINST by SINGLE PAYMENTS covering 1, 5, 10, or 20 Years, 
or the WHOLE LIFE. 


£ 1 00 0 if Killed, with liberal allowances if Injured, for a 
) of £5 covering the Whole Life. Annual, 12s. 8 
and other periods in proportion. 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 


By Uniform Annual Premiums irrespective of occupation, from 5s, up to £4. 
Participation in Profits without Liability. 


RAILWAY and GENERAL ACCIDENT COMPANY, LIMITED. 
The Right Hon. Lord KINGSALE, Chairman. 
42 POULTRY. 
W. BURR, F.S.S. Managing Director, 


le Payment 
er amounts 


Trospectuses, &c., Free, 


RAILWAY. MAPLE mad CO, Tottenham Court Road, 


CARPETS. Messrs. MAPLE and CO. are now offering a 
Manufacturer's Stock of Brussels Carpets, consistin 
CARPETS. of ree —— poe, from 3s, 3d, to 3s. 
r : Pieces of good Tapestry Brussels, 
CARPETS. : 1s. Ld. to 2s, 63d. per yard. These goods are the 


very cheapest ever offered. 





A MANUFACTURER'S STOCK of 


CRETONNES. 


CRETONNES at 1s, 4$d., worth 2s, 
ONE THOUSAND PIECES, fully 50 per cent. under value 


INDIAN CARPETS. 


YDERABAD., ECCAN, 
H D 





MAELE and CO. have just received a large consignment 
of very fine CARPETS from Hyderabad and Deccan, per ships City of 
Baltimore and the Dahlia, from Bombay, These Carpets are now for 
inspection. Quality very fine, some very curious in colour and design. ces 
remarkably low, and must astonish. 


MAPLE and CO., Tottenham Court Road, London. 


PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 


MR. G H. TONES, 


SURGEON-DENTIST, 
Wit be glad to forward a pamphlet, gratis and post free, which explains the 
most unique system of the adaptation of artificial and extraction of natural 
teeth without pain, from his only London address— 


57 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, 
Opposite the British Museum. 

Note.—Improved PRIZE MEDAL TEETH (London and Paris) are adapted 
in the most difficult and delicate cases, on a perfectly painless system of self- 
adhesion, extraction of loose teeth or oa being unnecessary ; and, by recent 
scientific discoveries and improvements in mechanical dentistry, detection is 
rendered utterly impossible, both by the close adjustment of artificial teeth to 
the gums and their life-like appearance, By this patented invention complete 

on, extreme lightness, combined with strength and durability, are 
insured, useless bulk being obviated ; articulation is rendered clear and distinct. 





In the administraticn of nitrous oxide gas, Mr. G. H. Jones has introduced an 


entirely new process, 
TESTIMONIAL. 
‘* My dear Sir,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skilland atten- 
in the construction of Artificial Teeth, which renders my 
glad to hear that have ob- 
tained Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent, to protect what I the per- 
fection of Painless Den 


> am Sen Se valuable services you are 
at liberty to use my name. 8. G. HUTCHINS, 
* By Appointment Surgeon- Dentist to the Queen. 
“G. H. Jones, Esq.” 





RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


WHultr’s MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS COMPANY 
(LIMITED). 

WHITE'S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS is allowed by upwards of Five 
Hundred Medical gentlemen to be the most effective invention in. the 
curative treatment of HERNIA... The use of the steel spring, so often 
hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, asoft bandage being worn round the body 
while the requisite ‘resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAJN PAD and 
PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease and closeness that it cannot be 
detected, and may be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (w h cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post, on the circumference 
of the body two inches below the hips being sent to the Manufacturer, 


Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 
Single Truss, 16s., 21s., 26s. 6d., and 81s. 6d.; postage free. Double ditto, 
81s, 6d., 42s., and 52s, 6d.; postage free. Umbilical ditto,42s. and 52s, 6d. ; 


free. 
Post-office Orders to be made payable to John White, Post Office, Piccadilly. 
NEW PATENT. 
BLAStiC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c., for VARI- 
oan ae A gy la all cases of b bag ahr a ay we 
, SPRAINS, They are porous, ture, inexpensive, 
are drawn on like an ordinary Stocking. Price, 4s. 6d., 74. 6d.,10s., and 16s, 
each ; postage free. 
JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Piccadilly, London. 


AMERICAN CENTENNIAL. — PRIZE MEDAL. 


RY’S CARACAS COCOA.— 
** A most delicious and valuable article.” — Standard. 
‘The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality.”—/ood, Water, and Air, edited 
by Dr. Hassall. 


YekyY's EXTRACT OF COCOA— 
Of great value to invalids who wish to avoid rich articles of diet. 
“Which really consists of Cocoa Nibs deprived of the superfiuous oil.” — > 
Water, and Air, edited by Dr, Hassall. 


TENTH INTERNATIONAL MEDAL, awarded to J. 8. FRY & SONS. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT AND PILLS.—Debilitated 
Constitutions.—When climate, age, or hardships have undermined the 
health, skin diseases are prone to arise and augment the existing weakness. 
Holloway’s medicaments daily prove most serviceable, even under the most un- 
toward circumstances. This well-known and highly-esteemed unguent pos- 
sesses the finest balsamic virtues, which soothe and 1 withont inflaming or 
irritating the most tender skin or most sensitive sore. Holloway’s Ointment 
and Pills are infallible for curing bad legs, varicose veins, swollen ankles, 
erysipelas, scaly skin, and every variety of skin disease, Overall these disorders 
Holloway’s remedies exert a quick and favourable action, and, where cure ix 
possible, gradually but certainly arrive at that consummation. They are 
invaluable in the cure of scrofula and scurvy. 
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OETZMANN & CO., 


FURNISH YOUR 67 69,71, 73,77, & 79 HAMPSTEAD ROAD, © 


HOUSE NEAR TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, 
CARPETS, - FURNITURE, BEDDING, DRAPERY, — 

FURNISHING IRONMONGERY, CHINA, GLASS, &c., &. : 
A Descriptive Catalogue (the best Furnishing Guide extant) Post Free, 








THROUGHOUT. 





FURNISH YOUR HOUSE wm 


Table Knives, Ivory, per dozen, from 193. to 55s, 
Electro Forks—abie, from 243.; Spoons, from 24a, 


Mache Tea Trays, in Sets, 21s., 66s., 95s. 


Papier 
ectro Tea and Coffee Sets, from £3 7s. 
gg Covers—Tin, 23s.; Metal, 65s. ; Electro, 211 lia, 


Electro Crusts and Liqueurs. 
Lamps—Patent Rock Oil, Moderator, &c. 
Bronzed Tea and Coffee Urns. 

Coal Scuttles, Vases, Boxes, &c. 
China and Glass—Dinner Services, &c, 


DEANE & CO, 


FREDx. EDWARDS AND SON’S 
ECONOMICAL TILED KITCHENERS. 


Designed to obviate entirely the objections made to Kitcheners of the ordinary 
description. These Kitcheners are thoroughly effective and durable. They are 
very economical ; they give no oppressive amount of heat; and they properly 
ventilate the Kitchen. The Ovens are more equally heated than in the ordinary 
Ki and roasting can be done in front of the fire if desired. 


The various sizes suited to different Establishments, and one in action, may be 
geen daily at Messrs. EDWARDS and SON’S, 
49 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, 
LONDON. 
Prospectuses forwarded, per post free, on application. 


KINAHAN’S . LL . WHISKY. 
UNIVERSALLY 


ECOMMENDED sy taz MEDICAL PROFESSION. 
A pure old spirit, mild, mellow, delicious, and most wholesome. 
. says :— “The samples were soft and mellow to the taste, 
aromatic and ethereal to the smell. The Whisky must be pronounced to 
be pure, well-matured, and of very excellent quality.” 


Wholesale : 20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 


LORNE 
HIGHLAND 


WHISKY. 


The PERFECTION of WHISKY. 


UNRIVALLED for TODDY. 
SOLE PROPRIETORS, GREENLEES BROTHERS, 
1 Gresham Buildings, London, E.C.; Distilleries, Argyleshire, 











SEASONABLE DELICACY. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS THE MOST AGREEABLE 
AND MOST WHOLESOME ACCOMPANIMENT FOR 


STEWED FRUIT OF ALL KINDS. 


JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S 


“CHERRY TOOTH PASTE” 
greatly excels all other Preparations for the Teeth ; price 1s. 6d. per bottle. 
“AGUA AMARELLA ” 

Restores the Human Hair to its pristine hue, no matter at whatage; 8s, per bottle. 
“TOILET AND NURSERY POWDER,” 
beautifully Perfumed, and guaranteed Pure. 

Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers. 










46, 


THE BEST ARTICLES. 


_ Fenders—Bright, 45s. to 215; Bronze, 3s. to £6 
Stoves—Bright, Black, Register, Hot-air, &c. 
Baths—Domestic, Fixed, and Travelling. 

—Brass and Iron, with Bedding. 
Cornices—Cornice-poles, Ends, Bande, &c, 
Gaseliers—2-light, 17s.; 3 do., 52s.; 5 do, £6 6s, 
Kitcheners—From 3 ft., £3 5s., to 6 ft., £33. 
Kitchen Utensils, Turnery Goods, Mats, &c. 
Garden Tools—Lawn Mowers, Rollers, Hurdles, &ce 

(Catalogues free.) 


King William street, LONDON BRIDGE. 


MUCH TIME AND WORRY SAVED 


BY SORTING YOUR PAPERS INTO 


‘STONE’S PATENT BOXES AND CABINETS. 
“Exceedingly useful.”—Standard, 
Sold by Stationers everywhere. Illustrated Catalogues post free from 


Henry Stone, Manufacturer and Patentee, Banbury. 
. All Sizes can be seen at 
13 CRANBOURNE STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE, LONDON. 


ESTABLISHED 1806. 


DIES’ - 
am SALMON, ODY, & CO., 


BELTS, Inventors and Patentees of the 


ELASTIC | S§ELF-ADJUSTING TRUSS, 
STOCKINGS, | Te his late Majesty William IV., and to Her Majesty's 
&e. Army and Navy. 
' 292 STRAND, LONDON. 
oe N.B.—A Female Attendant on Ladies, 


MEASURE. Price List, with Directions for Measurement, post free. 


“CLEANLINESS.” 


W G. NIXEY’S Refined BLACK LEAD in Block, for 
e Polishing Stoves and all kinds of Ironwork equal to burnished Steel 
without waste or dust. Sold everywhere by all Shopkeepers in 1d., 2d., and 4d, 
Blocks and 1s. Boxes. 


Ask for 
W. G NIXEY’S BLACK LEAD, 
And see that you have it. 12 Soho Square, London, W. 
CAUTION.—There are several imitations. 


DINNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA 


For over 30 years approved as the BEST REMEDY for ‘<a 
Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and 
Indigestion ; 


and as a Safe and Gentle Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, Ladies, 
Children, and Infants, 


DINNEFORD & CO.,, 


172 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON;; and of all Chemists throughout 
the World. 





LAMPLOUGH’S 
PYRETIC SALINE. 


HAVE IT IN YOUR HOUSES, AND USE NO OTHER, 


For it is the only safe antidote in FEVERS, ERUPTIVE AFFECTIONS, SEAor 
BILIOUS SICKNESS, and HEADACHE, having peculiar and exclusive merits. 


SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS. 


CAUTION.—Worthless Salines beihg placed before the public with the mere 
transposition of the words of my labels, which do not contain any of the health- 
restoring elements of LAMPLOUGH'S PYRETIO SALINE, it is of os eee 

m nee tha e an RADE MARK on a - 
COLOURED WRAPPER envelopes each bottle, and on which de- 
pendence alone can be placed. 


NOTE ADDRESS—113 HOLBORN HILL, LONDON. 
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JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


SUDDEN MOURNING. 


Messrs. JAY are always provided with experienced dressmakers and milliners 
ready to travel to any part of the kingdom, free of expense to purchasers, when 
the emergencies of sudden or unexpected mourning require the immediate 
execution of mourning orders. They take with them dresses and millinery 
besides material at 1s. per yard and upwards, to cut from the piece, all marked 
in plain figures, and at the same price as if purchased at the London General 
Mourning Warehouse, in Regent Street. Reasonable estimates also given for 
household mourning at a great saving to large or small families, 


TAY’S, 
THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
REGENT STREET, W. 


AUTOTYPE. 


PERMANENT PHOTOGRAPHIC BOOK ILLUSTRA- 

TIONS.—-The Autotype Company are producers of Book Illustrations by 
the Autotype and Sawyer’s Collotype Processes, employed by the Trustees of the 
British Museum, Paleographical, Numismatical, Royal Geographical, and other 
Learned Societies. Fac-similes of Medals and Coins, Ancient MSS., Paintings, 
Drawings, and Sketches. Viewsand Portraits from Nature, &c., &c, 

For Terms and Specimens, apply to the MANAGER, 

AUTOTYPE supersedes the old methods of Photographic Printing by pro- 
cesses which, preserving all the beauty of Silver Prints, are free from the 
fatal defect of fading. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


36 RATHBONE PLACE, 


displays a splendid collection of copies of the Great Masters from the Art 
Galleries of Europe. 


TURNER’S LIBER STUDIORUM. 

The WORKS of SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. 

TWELVE AUTOTYPES from DRAWINGS by WILLIAM BLAKE. 21s. 
the set—SIX ILLUSTRATIONS to “COMUS,” and SIX MISCEL- 
LANEOUS SUBJECTS, selected from the recent BLAKE EXHIBITION. 

ROMEO AND JULIET. By Forp Mapox-Brown. 21s. 

A = of SIX DOMESTIC DRAWINGS, By F. I. Surenps, 21s. 

e set. 

The ECCE HOMO of Cave THOMAS. 10s. 6d. 

The CATAPULT of E. J. Poynter, R.A. £3 3s., 218., 7s. 6d. 

The REMARKABLE SERIES of NATIONAL PORTRAITS,—Studies of 
Beautiful Women, Historical and Poetical, Pictures of Mrs. JULtIa 
MARGARET CAMERON. In all sixty-seven subjects, at 7s. 6d..each, 

SKETCHES by ROWBOTHAM. Choice, 7s. 6d. each. 

TWENTY-NINE STUDIES of JOHN FORBES HARDY, at 7s. 6d. each, 

REPRODUCTIONS of WORKS by Bravis, Bma, CRUICKSHANK, LBHMANN, 
Lucy, Sant, Warp, &c., &c., &c. Catalogues on application. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 36 RATHBONE PLACE. 
The Works—EALING DENE, MIDDLESEX, 
General Manager—W.S. Brrp, Director of the Works~J. R. SawyEr. 











HK LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, Sauces, and Condi- 
e ments.—E. LAZENBY & SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated receipts, 
and manufacturersof the Pickles,Sauces, and Condiments so long and favourably 
distinguished by their name, beg to remind the public that every article pre- 
pared by them is guaranteed as entirely unadulterated.—_92 Wigmore Street, 
Cavendish Square (late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18 Trinity 
Street, London, S.E. 


ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.—The admirers of this 
celebrated Sance are particularly requested to observe that each bottle 


prepared by E. LAZENBY & SON bears the label, used so many years, signed 
** Elizabeth Lazenby.” 





Now ready, price 6d. 
“PRE OAD.” 


Speech of Mr. P. A. Taytor in the House of Commons, June 14, 
1875, against the Government Flogging Bill. 


Of this speech, Mr. JoHN BRIGHT says :—“ Mr. P. A. Taylor’s speech on the 
Flogging Bill last year entirely destroyed the case for the measure.” 


Also, in same cover, 


CRIME AND PUNISHMENT IN THE NAVY. 


Speech of Mr. P. A. Taytor in the House of Commons, July 13, 1875, 
on moving for Returns. 

“It is not often that we find ourselves in accord with the Hon. Member for 

Leicester, but on this occasion we certainly are entirely with him.” 
Army and Navy Gatette. 

“ The thanks of every man and boy in the service are due to the Hon, Member 
for Leicester for his efforts to throw the light of public opinion on Crime and 
Punishment in the Navy.”—United Service Gazette. 


London: E. DALLOW, 136 Strand. 


HE WOMAN QUESTION: Papers Reprinted from 
the EXAMINER. The Female Franchise. Women’s Electoral Disabilities, 
Words of Weight. The Vice of Contentment. Women and War. Women and 
Work, Dowries. The Law of Breach of Promise. The Novel-Reading 
Disease. Rising in Life. The Education of Women. Mothers’ Wrongs. 
88 pp., 8vo., price 1s., by post 1s. 2d.; cloth 2s., by post 2a, 2d. 


London: E. DALLOW, 136 Strand, W.C. 
Price 1d. ; 9d. per Dozen; 6s, per Hundred. 
A BRIEF EXPOSITION of the GAME LAWS. 


**From this Root (the Forest Law) has a bastard slip known by the 
name of the Game Law. ... Both alike are founded upon the same unreasonable 











notions of property in wild creatures, and both are productive of the same 
tyranny to the commons.” —Blackstone. 


Published by the Anti-Game-Law League, 136 Strand. 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & CO.’S 
ait oe 


ee 
ANNOUNCEMENT. 





CAPTAIN FRED BURNABY’S 
NEW WORK, 


ON HORSEBACK THROUGH 
ASIA MINOR 


(BY THE AUTHOR OF “A RIDE TO KHIVA,” ) 


WILL BE 


PUBLISHED ON THURSDAY NEXT. 





A Second Edition of 


The KHEDIVE’S EGYPT. By Epwin pz Lzoy. 


1 vol., demy 8vo., cloth extra, with Illustrations, price 21s. 
{Is now ready. 





New Work by Lucien Biart. 


MY RAMBLES in the NEW WORLD. By 
by 


the Author of “ Adventures of a See Translated 
MARY DE HAUTEVILLE. Crown 8yo., h extra, gilt edges, many 
Illustrations, price 7s, 6d. [Nearly ready. 





New Work by Leon Cahun. 


The BLUE BANNER;; or, the Adventures of 


a Mussulman, a Christian, and a Pagan, in the Time of the Crusades, 
Translated by W. C. Sanpars, Seventy-six Engravings by Lix. Square 
crown 8vo., cloth extra, price 7s. 6d, [ Ready. 





. A New Fairy Tale. 
PRINCE RITTO; or, the Four-Leaved 


Shamrock. By Fanny W. Currey. With Ten Full-page facsimile 
Reproductions of Original Drawings by Herzen O'Hara. Demy 4to., 
cloth extra, handsome gilt cover, gilt edges, price 10s. 6d, 





NOTICE.—NOW READY. 
In crown 8vo., leatherette binding, price 10s, 6d, 


NOTES on FISH and FISHING. By J. J. 


MANteEY, M.A. 
“ He has a page for every day in the year, or nearly so, and there is not a dul} 
one amongst them.” — Notes and Queries. 
* A pleasant and attractive volume.”—@. 
“ Brightly and pleasantly written.”—John Bull. 
“ We can cordially recommend the work to all followers of the gentle art.” 





Now ready, in crown 8vo., cloth extra, price 7s. 6d, 


HUNTING, SHOOTING, and FISHING: a 


Sporting Miscellany, with Anecdotic Chapters about Horses and Dogs. 
With many Illustrations. 





NOBLE WORDS and NOBLE DEEDS. By 


E. Mutter. Translated by Dora LzeigH, With many Illustrations. 
Square crown 8vo., cloth extra, price 7s. 6d. 


“ We cannot imagine a nicer present.” —Standard, 





NEW NOVELS. 





DOUBLEDAY’S CHILDREN. By Durron 


Cook. 8 vols, 


FOR THIS" CAUSE. By Rosert Tuynne. 
3 
A YOUNG WIFE'S STORY. By Harriette 


BowrA, 3 vols. 





London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & RIVINGTON, 


Crown Buildings, 188 Fleet Street, 
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NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


THE OCTOBER NUMBER OF “THE NINETEENTH CENTURY” 
WILL CONTAIN CONTRIBUTIONS FROM 


‘The Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 
Lord SELBORNE. 

Lord STRATFORD DE REDCLIFFE. 
Lord BLACHFORD. 

Mr. THOMAS BRASSEY, M.P. 

Prof. COLVIN. 

Mr. FREDERICK MYERS. 


Prof. CLIFFORD. 

Canon BARRY. 

Mr. FROUDE. 

Mr. W. R. GREG. 

Mr. BALDWIN BROWN. 

Dr. WARD, and 

Mr. FREDERIC HARRISON. 





HENRY 8S. KING & CO., LONDON. 





TRUBNER & CO.’3 NEW WORKS. 


——4——— 


The English and Foreign Philosophical Library. 
VoiumeE I. 


A HISTORY of MATERIALISM. By Prof. F. A. 


LANGE. Authorised Translation from the German, by Ernest C. Tomas. 
2 + completed in 3 vols. Vol. I., crown 8vo., pp. 350, cloth, price 
3. * 

* Although it is only a few years since Lange’s book was originally published, 
it already ranks as a classic in the philosophical literature of Germany. He 
was not only a man of vast learning, but had a very rare power both of analysis 
and eralisation ; and his style is singularly clear, strong, an’ graceful. 
Nominally only a history of Materialism, it is reality very much more. It 
takes in the whole development of philosophical opinion, but with especial 
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